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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a —— 


i age challenge of the London strikers to the superior 


interests of the public has 


threatening situation. When we write on Thursday, 
the tramway and omnibus strike seems likely to spread 
to the Tubes and Underground railways. That would 


mean something like a hold-up of London traflie. We 
trust that the Prime Minister will recognize unfalteringly 
that in a civilized community 
the 
considered 


certainly in a democratic 
the vast majority, 
Whatever our opinions may be of 
strike, it 
tolerable that a scries of sympathetic strikes, frequently 
-in 
place the 


community must 
be 


the economic 


public, as 
first. 
rights and wrongs of is not 
directed for all practical purposes by a single man 
Mr. Bevin—should, in effect, 


public under a dictatorship. 


the present case 


* * * * 
This matter must be faced. Happily Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald made it clear in his statement in the House 
£ Commons on Wednesday night that he is alive to the 


significanee of events. 
Committee 


He announced that an Emergeney 
up. A Privy Council is being 
held as we write and the intention is to declare by Royal 
Proclamation that an the 
Act has arisen. The next step would be to commandecr 


had been set 


‘emergency ” as defined by 


rtnamol< | ‘ re 
caused an extremely | on¢ by the Metropolitan Police, one by the 








private vehicles for the use of the public, though the ‘ 





and one 


Prime Minister expresses the hope that the emergency 
measures may yet prove unnecessary. 


5 + * * 

Negotiations for the settlement of the tramway and 
omnibus strike broke down late on Tuesday night. In 
response to the demand of the tramway men for an 


increase of 8s. a week, the employers offered 5s. a week 
to the uniformed men, with arbitration on the balance 
of 3s., and also on the entire claims of the men in other 


grades. The refusal of this offer was based on the 
ground that the concession of a definite increase 
applied only to the outside staffs. Mr. Bevin 


pointed out that the inside men had accepted reductions, 
together with the outside men, and that logically they 
were therefore entitled to share definitely in any increase 
that there might A very 
whether a settlement can in some way be 


interesting question is 
tacked on to, 
or made part of, the legislation which the Government have 
introduced providing for the control of London traffic. 
There was a strong hope at first that this could be done, 


be. 


but every hour the hope has been becoming fainter. 
* a Bo cd 
We have written in a leading article on the whole 


problem of London traflic, of which the present strike is 
only a particular aspect, but here we must briefly describe 
the character of the Government’s Bill. It sets up 

Advisory Committce to help the Minister of Transport. 
The Committee is to consist of a Chairman, appointed by 
the Minister, and additional 
members. Of the ordinary members one is to be appointed 
Secretary State, the County 
Council, by the City of London, two by the Minister 
nominated by the Borough Councils, two 
by the Minister from persons nominated by the County 
Middlesex, Surrey, Essex, Hertford- 
Buckinghamshire and Berkshire, by the 
Minister from persons nominated by County Boroughs, 
City Police, 
Chairman is not himself 
Of the additional 
and 


twelve ordinary and six 


by a of two by London 
one 
from. persons 


Councils of Kent, 


shire, one 


xy the Minister if the 
an official of the Ministry of Transport. 
resentatives of Labour, 
or are 


members two are to be re} 


four representatives of those who provide, users 
of, means of transport. 
x * * of 
The Committee will report to the Minister from time to 
time, and will have power to hold inquiries. Power ts 


conferred on the Minister to require the various authorities 
to submit to him details ef such work as involves the 
closing of streets. Licensing authorities are empowered 
the be regularly by 


to require certain conditions to be 


to define routes which may used 


omnibuses, earried out 
of and to 
{ he 


upon any route, 


in the construction or equipment omnibuses, 


a Maximum in 
ply 
welcome this as a step in 


hope that uitimately the 


insist upon both a minimum and 


number of 
As we have said elsewhere 
the right direction, but 

supreme traffic authority will have something very much 


omnibuses which may 
we 
we 


larger than mere advisory powers. In the last resort 
traffic problems cannot be considered apart trom the 
planning of streets. No amount of organization of the 


actual traflie 


nuch if the present 


itself will avail us very 
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and growing volume of vehicles has to be sent through 


narrow channels. 
= * * # 


The situation in the mining dispute is a little better. 
The Government's policy of makingevery attempt to keep 
the affair out of polities is still maintained, The owners’ 
offer, which was a sort of halfway house between the 
present position and the Federation’s demands, is still 
the subject of discussion. The owners appear willing 
to modify it in certain minor respects, but as yet not 
sulliciently to satisfy the Federation. Meanwhile it is 
reported that the men in the coalfields themselves, 
especially in Seotland, South Wales and Lancashire, are 
adhering more and more to even larger demands than 
those of the Federation. At the Delegates’ Conference 
on Wednesday, however, a fresh meeting between owners 
and miners was sanctioned. 

* * * * 


The crux of the situation seems to be that the men 
are demanding a high minimum wage which the owners 
cannot agree to if they preserve the present principle 
of profit sharing. For if they did so they would be in 
the position of giving the men a high percentage of profit, 
if there was any, and of not being able to mitigate any 
loss by sharing it also with the men. This would be an 
impossible ‘** Heads you win, tails I lose ” situation, and 
it has been suggested in some quarters (notably in the 
New Statesman) that the men should abandon the profit- 
sharing principle altogether—for which it is said they do 
not really care—and concentrate on the demand for the 
high minimum wage, which the owners might be able 
to concede if they had not also to share hypothetical 
profits. We may add here that. owing to the con- 
tinuance of the Southampton shipyard strike, the owners 
have decided in principle upon a national lock-out. 


They have, however, adjourned the conference with | 


the men till next Tuesday without fixing the date of the 
stoppage. So the hope is not yet quenched that 
the union leaders may yet be able to influence the 
Southampton strikers. 

+ * + * 


In Edinburgh, 
his usual feeling and point about unemployment. 
referred to the prosperous condition of the banks and 


on Monday, Mr. Baldwin spoke with 


insurance companies, and said that when such prosperity 
coincided with the unemployment of more than a million 
men who were walking the streets, the position was 


‘rotten.’ Unhappily, Socialism had no remedy for 


unemployment, and had in effect acknowledged that it | 


in the House of Commons. Mr. Baldwin then 

in a passage of the greatest importance, to 
advocate scheme of National “ All-in ” Insurance. 
What is needed, he said, is that fear of unemployment, 
sickness, premature death, and the fear of old age should 
be adequately provided against. ‘I am convinced it 
is possible to formulate a scheme which should be satis- 
I have borne in mind the necessity of preserving 


had not 
went on, 


sole 


factory. 


both the self-respect and the independence of those who | 


are to benelit.” 
» * * * 


Mr. Baldwin then dwelt upon the difference between | 


Socialist principles and the principles of such a scheme 
- Any 
must, in his opinion, be contributory, 


*All-in ” insurance as Unionists could accept. 


unitied schenx 
whereas 


Next. Mr. 


age benefits applicable at an earlier age. 


Baldwin pointed out the advantages 


thing 
f making old 
At a period of unemployment like the present, what a 


vreat thing it v ould be if many men who are still clinging 


He | 


Socialists looked to the State to provide every- 


—————<$— 
to work though advanced in years, because they ean, 
face giving up work on the existing old-age pensinn 
were to leave the ranks of labour for the young men 
now cannot get work!” Finally, Mr. Baldwin ¢ ms 
tribute to the work which has been done with Mt. . 
* All-in ” insurance by Mr. Broad and Sir John Marvian 
Readers of the Spectator are already familiar with ae 
work. Though Mr. Broad is a Liberal and Sir lag 
Unionist, they are in hearty and enthusiastic a : 
in the matter of * All-in * insurance. 

* * * a 


greement 


The whole policy of “ All-in” insurance js taking 
shape rapidly. We cannot call to mind any politieg) 
idea which has appealed to so many people of different 
shades of thought, and has won not only their 


= , assent 
but their active support, in so short a time. We have 
read Mr. Baldwin’s words with the utmost satisfaction 


and congratulate him upon the discrimination and pene. 
| tration which he has shown not only in taking up thi 
scheme, but in giving the proper value to the arguments 
in its favour. He put his finger on the four arch-dreads 
which afllict the mind of the hand-worker from th 
| beginning to the end of his working life. The Unionis 
Party ought to give all its energy and authority to this 
great national amelioration, and we have great hopes 
now that under Mr. Baldwin it will do so. 
ok * * * 





M. Poincaré was unexpectedly defeated in the French 
| Chamber on Wednesday on a purely domestic issue and 
| he immediately resigned. This looks, on the face of it. 
an event of first-rate European importance, but whe 
we write these words on Thursday it seems that M 
Poincaré may return to office at the request of th 
President. The majority against the Government was 
only seven, and there seems to have been some mis- 
understanding in the recording of proxy votes by th 
ushers. 
other way if the deputies themselves had been present. 





That is to say, some votes would have gone th 


oS oo cs a 

The week’s news from Ireland has been disquieting 
then tragic, and now ominously meagre. The Arm 
| mutiny which we described last week is not settled. A 
severe Cabinet crisis has developed which may vet meai 
i the fall of the Cosgrave Government, and last Saturday 
morning came the news of an atrocious attack on British 
troops at Queenstown. A party of some thirty soldier 
were landing at the pier when a Rolls-Royce drove up 
at a furious speed and opened fire on them from several 
Lewis guns. Twenty-two British soldiers were wounded 
one of whom has since died. The effect of this aston- 
ishing outrage in Ireland has been profound. Ever 
political party has discovered that it is urgently necessary 
to disavow any connexion with it. Mr. 
Government certainly appears te be taking 
measures for the apprehension of the criminals. 


Cosgrave's 
strong 
£10.000 
has been offered for any information that will lead t 
their arrest, and the country is being scoured for the car 
and its Lewis guns. 

* . a * 


“ 
o 


The object of the crime, it cannot seriously be doubted 
was to embroil the Free State with this country. It 
is obviously the work of that party in Ireland which & 
| almost incredibly reckless of human life—and of every- 
| thing clse—if it can achieve its object, which is to discredit 
the forces of law and order, be they British or Irish. It 
is for this that we Mr. MacDonald's 
reply to President Cosgrave’s message deploring the out 
rape . The 


Government would apply force and thus play into thet 


reason welcome 


Ipit 


criminals evidently hoped that the Bri 


| 
| hands, 
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———— e 
4s it is we may allow ourselves a certain amount of 
AS tt 7 


that the irreconcilable elements have overreached 
were Ives by this crime. If only Mr. Cosgrave’s Govern- 
Ty sauna in catching the criminals there is real 
' ‘the Government may have strengthened its 
sition rather than the reverse. On the other hand, the 
ca incidents taken together ' the mutiny and the crime 
7% unquestionably give us a glimpse of the sinister under- 
currents that are still flowing in Ircland. Murder 
remains the obvious expedient for any faction which 


ment ¢ 
hope that 


has a cause to press. 
. ? * ‘i. 


This spring will see elections in Italy as well as in 
France and Germany. Signor Mussolini delivered an 
electoral speech to 500 of the 800 syndics (mayors) in 
Italy last Sunday. Prospects of a Fascist majority seem 
to be increasing, and with them the need for Fascist 
coercion seems to be decreasing. Thus Signor Mussolini's 
tone becomes more liberal. Indeed, he has made two 
extremely important statements, if we can regard him 
_as we suppose we May—as committed by what he has 
said in this speech. He stated categorically that Italy 
had been “ the first to recognize the Soviet Government, 
and she would not oppose the admission of that Government 
or of Germany to the League of Nations whenever the 
question arose. Italy has now reached a point where no 
decision in European affairs could be taken without her 
interests being consulted.” If this is to be taken as an 
indication of Fascist foreign policy we must definitely 
range it on the side of hope and reconstruction as against 
hat of reaction and despair. 

* * nS ak 

In this connexion an interesting statement was made 
on the Italian financial and currency policy by Mr. 
George Manzi Fé at the annual meeting of the British 
Italian Banking He pointed out that 
Italy was not attempting to restore the gold standard, 
ince, indeed, she had never had one in the full sense of 


Corporation. 


erm. There had never been a free market for gold 
; Italian 
ot even attempting to force up the value of the lira in 
ms of sterling, for they realized this would have an 
disastrous effect than further inflation. This 
is encouraging news, and it promises a period of real 
Italian trade might 
been nipped in the bud by a hasty policy of deflation. 
¥ * “ * 


in this country. financial authorities 


were 


nh more 


prosperity in which easily have 


On Tuesday the Greek Assembly passed a resolution to 


establish a Republic. Only a few weeks ago the same 
\ssembly passed an exactly contrary resolution. That 
the men of modern Greece can change their minds not 


nly quickly, but enthusiastically, is shown by a Reuter 
* There 
white 


describing the incidents in the Chamber. 
During the 
*, were let loose inside the House 


nessage 


was no discordant note.” voting 
emblems of peac 
md the Speaker was crowned with laurels. ‘* Scenes 
enthusiasm At Athens 
It is an extraordinary fact that the 


Greeks never appreciated what was clear to everybody 


f unbounded ensued.” night 


vas illuminated. 
se—that they advanced most steadily towards pros- 
perity when they had as king George I., who knew that 
var was the most deadly policy for his country, and who 
ould generally get what he wanted by appeals to his 
royal relations throughout Europe. 
* * x * 

that 
The New Year is being celebrated out there, 


It seems, after all, Persia is not to become a 
Republic. 
md the present Government, which is of a decidedly 
rogressive character, had decided to make this national 
lestival 


Turque. 


in occasion for proclaiming a Republic, @ la 


But trouble set in almost at once. The idea! 














of a Republic was apparently entirely unintelligible to 
the people of Persia. The resulting agitation began 
decidedly to interfere with the merchants’ business, and 
lastly, ecclesiastical developed. The idea 
has, therefore, had to be dropped for the moment. As 
a consolation prize the Government is to be allowed, it 
seems, to depose the present Shah and put up his infant 
son as Regent. 


opposition 


* * * 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday there was a full 
debate on the question of Singapore. 
at length on this subject in a leading article, we shall say 
little of the debate. Sir Robert Horne made out as good 
a case for large dock building at Singapore as could 
possibly be made, but we remain unconvinced, particu- 
larly as Mr. Ammon, in speaking for the Government, 
declared that the present dock at Singapore will take a 
cruiser of 10,000 tons. Till the value of the capital ship 
is more correctly estimated it is upon light cruisers that 


As we have written 


we ought mainly to depend at Singapore. Commander 
Burney, who is always daring in ideas, made the startling 
suggestion that the Admiralty should scrap Chatham in 
favour of Singapore. Mr. J. H. Thomas summed up the 
debate extremely well from the Government point of view. 
He pointed out that there was not unanimity about 
Singapore, even in Australia and New Zealand. The 
Government wanted to show their sincerity about dis- 
armament, and now was a safe time to make the attempt. 
It would be time enough to act upon the consequences if 
they failed. In the the had a 
majority of 76. 


division Government 


* * * * 


The Commissioner who has been inquiring into the 
charges against Sir Richard Squires (who was Prime 
Minister of Newfoundland from 1919 until July, 1923) 
and some of his colleagues has issued his Report. It is 
very painful reading. Mr. Warren, Sir Richard Squires’ 
Attorney-General, was perturbed by charges of corruption 
against various Ministers, and he demanded the dismissal 
Mr. Campbell, the Minister for Agriculture. 
Richard Squires refused to dismiss Mr. Campbell (who, 


of Sir 
by the way, had left the country on the ground of ill- 
health), and the result was the resignation of so many 
Ministers that the Squires Government fell, and Mr. 
Werren himself Prime Minister. Mr. Warren 
then appointed a Commissioner to make “a thorough 
investigation into all matters affecting the downfall of 


his predecessor.” 


became 


x: * ¥ 7 

The Report substantiates the charge that Sir Richard 
Squires obtained more than £4,000 from the funds of the 
Department through th 
then Liquor Controller. 


Liquor Control medium of 
Mr. Meaney, The 


Commissioner adds that Sir Richard Squires accepted the 


who was 


money “ with the knowledge of its tainted history, and 
thus made himself an accomplice in Meaney’s wrong.” 
It is also held proved that Sir Richard Squires accepted 
nearly £9,000 from the Dominion Steel Company at a time 
when negotiations were in progress for a renewal of the 


Mr. Camp- 


the Commis- 


company’s contract with the Government. 


bell is found guilty on various counts, and 


} 


sioner censures several Departments, including particu- 
larly the Audit Department. We can only hope that 
this disclosure of corruption in the oldest’ British 


Colony will lead to such a declarat 


ic Opinion 


complete cleansing OL 


that there will be not only a all 
abuses, but a new standard of political morality. 


€ * * * 
Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 5, 
rhursday, 101}; 


ago, LOL #. 


1923; 5 per cent. War Loan was on 


Thursday week, 1004; a year 
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in power and we must all take the consequences, 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. consequences clearly require a great deal of reti 
ers taco ae and take in all parties, 
' Pre : prevail unless the nation is able to spe 
FRANCE AND MR. MACDONALD. with a single voice. That the Labour 


W* are approaching what we fear is going to prove 

one of the supreme danger points in the history 
of mankind. If things go well, if, that is, we can make 
France see that the security which she needs, and ought 
to have, cannot be obtained by goading the German 
people into despair, hate, revenge, and a form of militarism 
far worse than that destroyed at the Armistice, we may 
yet save civilization. The material troubles of Europe 
will soon pass away—witness what has happened in 
Austria. It is a moral and intellectual peril which now 
alarms the world. The German elections, which will 
be fought in view of the conditions prevailing in the 
Ruhr and the Rhineland, can hardly fail to produce 
fresh dangers and difficulties. White communities, 
surging with tempestuous passions, who see their fellow 
citizens held down by black troops commanded by officers 
filled with fierce suspicion, and inspired by the teachings 
of a political philosophy such as ruined Louis XIV. 
and the two Napoleons, will be asked to express their 
will as to the political future. In such circumstances 
can we do anything but assume the overthrow of the 
comparatively peaceful and timid democratic Government 
now in power in Germany? But a triumph for the 
soldiers and the Nationalists, the men who want to hit 
back, no matter what their weakness, will inflame the 
French with that which always inflames them most— 
an intangible fear. They will react to an instinctive 
desire to meet danger halfway by a homicidal fury. 
This means that the French elections are likely to prove 
an ill foundation for that general European settlement 
which must be made if we are to solve the problems of 
the political nightmare which we have so strangely 


named “The Peace”—a Peace, alas! which passes 
understanding. Yet the attempt to obtain the settlement 
cannot be postponed. The existing conditions will 


not stand still. If we cannot destroy them, they will 
destroy us. This is equivalent to saying that the present 
Government will have to deal with a situation which 
will be difficult in the extreme. But deal with it they 
must, and we do not despair if they are firm, prudent, 
and, above all, just and bold. They must run risks. 
They must be active, not passive. They must not be 
afraid of seeming to belie old principles or old commit- 
ments provided they can accomplish their immediate 
work of world salvage. 

If Europe is to be saved, the British Government will 
have to play the leading part. No Government, however, 
can do this which is not able to speak for the nation as 
a whole. If Foreign Powers can put by a suggestion 
made by a British Prime Minister on the ground that, 
“after all, his is only a Minority Government, and 
to-morrow may see him out of oflice,”” he will make little 
way. Imagine the situation, say, in Paris, or wherever 
the inevitable Conference to deal with the Reparations 
Reports and the problem of the Inter-Allied Debts takes 
place. Mr. MacDonald will have to be there, and will 
have to leave the home situation to his lieutenants. 
But suppose that during some crisis in the negotiations 
there is risk of a hostile vote in Parliament, and the 
Government is, or easily can be, placed in a humiliating 
predicament by the Opposition. The able diplomats of 
France well know how to use such a situation to the 
best advantage. We are not friends of the expedient 
of giving authority to Minority Governments, but the 
decisions ef the anti-Socialist leaders and the force 
of circumstances have for good or ill placed Mr. MacDonald 


—— 
These 
CeNee 
We Cannot 
ak strongly ay 
Government vi 
have to ask for a good deal of “ law ”—to use the i 
hunting phrase—is obvious. In doing so, heniee 
they must remember to give as well as to ask. Th 
Unionists and the Liberals will have to make sactifion 
but there must be equivalent sacrifices from Labour, 

The Government cannot expect to be kept in offi 
on the plea of unity of purpose in the foreign field ’ 
they are using, Or even appearing to use, the politicg 
truce to obtain advantages in the home field, The 
Labour Party must not make their external Cifficulties 
_a ground for saying to themselves: “ Things are tor 
critical abroad for anyone to turn us out who agrers 
with our policy towards France, as no doubt Mr, Baldwin 
does. Therefore we shall have an unrivalled opportunity 
for nationalizing the mines, for forcing the question ¢ 
the Ulster boundary to the front, and for taking the firg 
steps in nationalizing credit.”’ 

If there is to be “ a truce of God ” while we are damp 
ing down the fires of hate and militarism in Europe, 
that truce must cover the whole ficld. The Minority 
Government will not be asked to change their principles, 
but they will be asked not to put them into immediate 
practice. If they agree and are loyal to their pact, 
Mr. MacDonald, if and when he is obliged to be abroad 
/and to give up the personal direction of the Commons. 
will fairly be able to ask that he shall not have his 
position weakened by the attacks of snipers in the rear 
—attacks which, though they would mean little here, 
might weil be used abroad as proofs that the British 
delegates were without authority. That Mr. Baldwin- 
and it is his view which here matters most—will be 
inclined to be sympathetic to a demand for a temporay 
relaxation of the rights of the Parliamentary Oppositio 
we do not doubt. Nor can we imagine Mr. Asquith 
unwilling to be indulgent to all just claims. The troubk 
will arise, if it does arise, from the over-zeal of individual 
members of the Opposition. These no doubt be 
able to find plenty of excuses for being nasty owing to 
the indiscretions of Ministers with scant Parliamentary 
experience. Again, when their leader is away, it may 
| well be that the Labour Extremists will prove intolerably 
| provocative, and will cast themselves for the congenial 
| part of the Fat Boy in Pickwick. They will attempt to 
| make our flesh creep by tales of how our blood is to 
| flow in torrents ! 
| Though the prospect is unquestionably dark and 








will 


precarious, we refuse to regard it as hopeless. If Mr. 
MacDonald has to leave the Commons for a time, let 
there be a truce openly proclaimed by the leaders. 

If Mr. Baldwin were to declare that he would not, during 

the Prime Minister’s absence, undermine the authority 
| of the Ministry or tolerate undermining by his followers, 
| provided always that Mr. MacDonald would pledge himsell 
to an unprovocative policy while the truce was in operation, 
| and if this agreement were then endorsed by Mr. Asquith, 
| we see no reason why Mr. MacDonald should not be able 
to make it quite clear to Foreign Powers that, though 
he may be a Minority Minister at home, abroad he speaks 
| with the full authority of the nation. 

Mr. Baldwin is the very man to invest Mr. MacDonald 
temporarily with that power by a speech in the Commons. 
Whatever may be Mr. Baldwin’s political weaknesses, 
in other respects, here he has none—no one doubts, of 
will ever have cause to doubt, his absolute sincerity and 
good faith. He is political honour personified. 


J. St. Lor STracu£yY. 
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THE CONTROL OF LONDON 
TRAFFIC. 
SOLUTION of the traffic problem in London is 
long overdue, but it now seems that - = 
oly to get one in a hurry. The London tramway anc 
os s strike is forcing it, and though we must regret 
ae i we shall not regret the result. In order to 
” ing details of the strike and the details of the 
7 ow gente dovetail into one another, we must look 
jhe Interim Report of the Court of Inquiry on the 
s Jt is very illuminating, and it contains implicit 
++ an explanation of all our present troubles. 
‘ . . Court had before them, of course, the demand of 
pe for an increase of 8s. a week, and in their 
Interim Report they begin by saying that the merits of 
the men’s claim were “ not seriously questioned.” That 
is a solid fact. There is general agreement, then, that 
the men deserve in the abstract what they have struck 
to get. In a perfect world they would get it without 
further dispute. But in their second sentence the 
Court go on to say that the tramway and omnibus 
undertakings are not earning enough to pay the increase 
demanded. That is another solid fact. If we put the 
two facts together and accept them both, we must say 
wod-bye, for the time being, to the economic wage. 
’ Now for our part we are individualists so long as we 
can possibly be so ; we believe that private enterprise, 
with the alertness and ingenuity engendered by it, has 
done wonders in giving London in the past very cheap 
means of transport—certainly far cheaper than could 
have been contrived by any oflicial department, however 
eficient. In the hope of gains which were never realized 
private persons put down millions of money, for which 
they have received but a minute return. The real 
beneficiaries were the public. When, however, the 
traffic of London has reached such a volume as is now 
patent to the eye of everybody who uses the streets, 
the time has come, we must confess, to exercise an 
oficial control over private enterprise, not because it 
will give us cheaper services but because there will then 
be some hope of relieving by regulation the increasing 
and already almost hopeless congestion. 
The third clause of the Interim Report shows how 
the congestion and the financial condition of the various 
indertakings act and react upon one another. It is 
precisely, says the Court in effect, because the com- 
petition between the various omnibus companies and 
between all those companies and the tramways has 
become so severe that all the undertakings are unable 
to pay increased wages out of their profits. Well, it 
may be said, the obvious remedy is to increase the 
fares; the undertakings will then have more revenue 
and will be able to pay the increase out of it. The 
Court, however, inquired into that matter, and they 
ame to the conclusion upon the most authoritative 
evidence that to increase fares would not increase 
the revenue. That is yet another of the solid facts with 
which the Court have cleared the ground for a solution. 
Finally, the Court declared that there was a unanimous 
agreement among the witnesses and the members of the 
Court itself that the only hope of improvement lay in 
‘ting up a co-ordinating control of the passenger 
trailie of Greater London. The Court believed that a 
iefinite promise by the Government to press forward 
egislation to this end was the only practical basis for 
mnging the two sides in the strike nearer together. 
We cannot possibly dissent from that opinion. And yet 
‘must be admitted that unless good will and common 
‘ise operate more conspicuously than they have yet 
done, the proposal helps us forward by yards instead of 
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by miles. If there had been common sense, the Court 
of Inquiry would, of course, have been set up before 
there was a strike, not after it had begun, and the public 
would not now be victimized because Mr. Bevin demands 
wages which he readily admits the tramway and omnibus 
companies cannot pay. The County Council tramways 
could doubtless put more of the cost of upkeep on the 
rates and thus pay the men higher wages without raising 
the fares, but the omnibus companies (like the Combine 
which includes the Tubes and the Underground, and of 
which the most powerful omnibus company is a part) 
have no such purse to draw upon. It is not to be 
wondered at that the Combine, which must pay its way 
or put up the shutters, takes a more despondent view 
of things than is necessary for the London County 
Council. Hope must reach out into the future ; co-ordin- 
ation must be made to effect such economies that the 
economic wage can be restored. Indirectly there will be 
a financial benefit to the whole community through 
the acceleration of traffic. 

The proposal for unified control is by no means new, 
though the strike has given it freshness and urgency. 
We are convinced, as we have said, that control has 
become necessary. The congestion is far worse than 
it ever was in living memory. In a comparatively 
narrow street like the Strand individualism has become 
an obsolete and dangerous doctrine. Private enterprise 
should still be encouraged, but it should be regulated 
by controlling brains which would grant new leases 
where the public needed to be served better and not 
on the already crowded scenes of the competitive battles 
of the past. 

It is at least satisfactory that the Government have 
actually introduced a Bill which tries not only to satisfy 
the conditions laid down by the Court of Inquiry but to 
carry out the principles which Sir Henry Maybury 
expressed to the Royal Commission on London govern- 
ment in December, 1922. The present Bill was drafted 
in substance by Mr. Baldwin’s Administration. The 
plan of making certain officials who are all authorities on 
London traffic members of the Committee by virtue of 
their office has, of course, been challenged by Liberals, 
who would prefer an elected Committee. It is impossible 
to see, however, how a Committee dependent upon 
electoral fluctuations could maintain any continuity 
of policy. 

It may be that the Committee to be set up within 
the next few days cannot last very long, or at all 
events will be vested with only a tithe of the powers 
which it ultimately ought to have. At least we 
are quite clear in our own minds that in the end the 
Committee to control London traffic ought to have very 
full authority indeed. It must be in a position te 
override, in the interests of the whole of London, the 
amour propre or the local objections of any municipality. 
We should not be surprised if it were found that its 
functions were inseparable from the larger questions of 
town-planning and so on. We hope that it would have 
an intelligence department which would continually 
study the best that is being thought and done in traffic 
problems all over the world. At present London (though 
its police are the best personal controllers in the world) 
has much to learn, for example, from New York. In 
New York such checkings of a stream of traflic to let 
another stream of traffic pass as are seen in London at 
every junction of streets would not be tolerated. The 


Americans have planned by-pass ways for the different 
streams, which practically never cut across one another. 
The objection used to be raised that you cannot send a 
driver far out of his way, but in these days of motors 
the objection is not valid. 


It is better for a motor to 
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go half a mile out of its way, so long as it can move | States, it more than makes up for in personal ai — 
fast, than to be held up in a block for four or five | general efliciency. At present we have ten '}, and immnighly < 


minutes. 

The future controlling body of London traffic should 
control and not own. It might well reproduce some 
such financial arrangement as has been imposed on the 
gas companies, by which profits are restricted. That 
would greatly reduce the suspicion and the jealousy 
among employees, which are a considerable part of the 
motive for every strike. 


SINGAPORE AND IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 


we is the position now with regard to Singapore ? 

The Government has decided not to proceed with 
the construction of a battle-fleet base, but to complete 
the fuelling arrangements made by the late Government, 
a sum of £200,000 having been set aside in the Naval 
Estimates for this purpose. To us this appears to be a 
sound decision. 

No one, of course, denies the strategical importance of 
Singapore. It is the gateway to the Indian Ocean, and 
upon that ocean there floats at any moment of the day 
or night something like £160,000,000 worth of British 
ships and cargo. Moreover, Singapore is a good covering 
base for the Pacific Ocean, and therefore for the defence 
of Australasia. We have now adequate facilities at 
Singapore for docking and repairing our light forces of 
the China Station. These forces consist at present of 
five light cruisers, a flotilla of submarines, and a number 
of gunboats. A further strengthening of our naval 
strength in the Far East will probably become necessary in 
the near future, but the ships at the disposal of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief are now substantially adequate for the 
ordinary routine duties of commerce protection, and also 
for the protection of the lives and property of British 
subjects. 

The completion of the fuelling arrangements at Singa- 
pore by the establishment of tanks for oil storage will 
give to our naval forces in the Far East that mobility 
which is essential if they are to perform their duties of 
protecting our commerce efliciently. For if we go to war 
with any Power in the future, raiders will undoubtedly 
escape into the oceans. Curiously enough, Germany is 
the only Power against which, by reason of her geo- 
graphical position, we can maintain a close naval blockade. 
These raiders will have to be tracked down and destroyed 
by fast light craft, and Singapore is the ideal base from 
which these craft should operate if protection is to be 
afforded to our vast Pacilic and Indian Ocean trade, 
Here indeed is the crux of the whole question. It is 
absolutely vital that we should be able to operate with our 
light forees from Singapore. 

But the establishment of a base for our battle-fleet at 
a cost of something like twelve millions is a very different 
affair. First of all it is a direct challenge to Japan. No 
other Power possesses. or is likely to possess, a battle-fleet 
in that part of the world. The fact that war was regarded 
as possible between ourselves and Japan might well lead 
to a regrettable coolness in the relationship of the two 
countries, followed by a tremendous increase in Japanese 
naval construction, and a consequent derangement of the 
whole consortium of British-American-Japanese naval 
strength in the Pacific. We might find ourselves once 
more involved in a crippling race of naval armaments, 
which could only have one end. 

From a purely naval point of view also it would be 
suicidal for us to attempt to maintain a battle-flect at 
Singapore. The Japanese Fleet must be reckoned as the 
second most powerful fleet in the world to-day ; what it 
lacks in material, as compared with the fleet of the United 
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mounting 15-inch guns, and two under Construg 










mounting 16-inch guns. On the assumption tha = 
construction of two more battleships is Sanctioned ; , Rea 
near future for replacement purposes, it yijj a zs he 
necessary for us to concentrate the whole of this battle ag ae 
in Far Eastern waters if we are to challenge Ja wt fl 
naval power on a capital ship basis ; for at such distang - on 





questions of docking and repairs will at once become fy: 
acute ; whereas Japan, like Germany in the recent . 
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can choose her time. Here it may be mentione a eae 
Lord Jellicoe gave it as his considered opinion that » sae 
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should require not less than eight battleships ang cil 
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battle-cruisers for this purpose. ~~ 7 
As soon as we begin to construct docks for capital g; biog ‘ 
at Singapore, the Japanese Naval Staff must inevits arge ™ 
devote its whole time to the evolution of plans having fy argumel 
their sole object the destruction of this base. Jy atl in reali 
years aerial warfare may develop to such an extent asyimmesort of 
render the oil tanks at Singapore extremely vulnerj, Mbeen 0! 
and in this connexion it should be borne in mind that th, fimediscussi 
reason why our battle-fieet was left unmolested ip ty quarter 
early stages of the recent War was because the Germ, [malty 25 
were not aware of the fact that Scapa Flow had bey with th 
selected by us to be the Fleet base. On the other hand i the ult 
the existing arrangements at Singapore for the maintg. {upon t] 
ance of our light forces cannot exercise the minds of tly J Singap« 
Japanese Naval Authorities, for they cannot possibly te im demerit 
construed as a move in any sense hostile to Japan, pBaldwit 
It is impossible to over-estimate the importance of tly J patty 
Mediterranean to us. It is, as Mr. Amery has pointed 
out, the geographical centre of the main highway of tle 
British Empire. The importance of Malta as our gra 
naval centre is not challenged. And in concentrating tly 
main portion of our battle-flect in the Mediterranem §§ (AND 





the present Government is pursuing a wise coum 
Strained relations between two great Powers such of 
Japan and ourselves would inevitably cause a situatin 
of high tension all over the world. In these circumstances 
would any British Board of Admiralty accept the respons 
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bility of denuding not only the Mediterranean, but hom pand sh 
waters as well, of all our capital ships? During the hat ha 
comparatively minor Turkish crisis of 1922, it was fou “Lil 
that the six battleships of the Mediterranean Fleet wer Middle 
insufficient for the work, and reinforcements of capita was th 
ships had to be drafted into the Mediterranean from the Be eveTy 
Atlantic Fleet. Lewis’: 
There are many technical objections to the basing of ot than t 
battle-flect at Singapore, which need only be touched a Babbit 
here. How, for instance, is it proposed to concentrate f°! the 
the Flect in the Far East in time to prevent a surpris tram | 
attack by Japan? If you send it round the Cape, sgt '® 

cruise of several weeks, with consequent wear and teat, That 
is involved ; but the transport of a Fleet through the Sua § have ) 
Canal is a highly dangerous and difficult operation, whith "regu 
has never yet been attempted. How is it proposed to "°° ' 
supply and man the Fleet when it is at Singapore? The And r 
Fourth Sea Lord would have an almost impossible tas, true— 
owing to the length of his lines of communication, and ge 
the consequent vulnerability of his supply ships to attacls FF the . 
by enemy raiders, submarines and aircraft. Ra J 
Finally, the construction of such a base as was contell & Bradf 
plated by the last Government would take about eleven The 
years; and even if the. contention of the British Naval & Engla: 
Staff that the capital ship is to-day the basis of naval contre 
strength be accepted, it would be rash to assume that this J newsp 
will necessarily be the case in 1935. There is every reason F have | 
to suppose that acrial development will continue to make J boosti 
rapid progress, and that we shall shortly have planes ae 
0 be 





capable of working at long distances, and also of developing 
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ay effective torpedo attacks on a fleet at sea. 
“ Scat Burney is constantly emphasizing the great 
er and economy of airships for reconnaissance work 
“A time may come when the arguments in favour 
t of an air base at Singapore will prove 
composite air force working from 
able to protect itself against hostile air 
asonable to suppose that during the 
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tints xt ten years it could be developed into a highly efficient 
C2 . 

Me foryfiweapon of offence. ; 
ent We The majority of the present House of Commons is 
ied thy soreed that the adequate defence of the Empire must be 
that », de and it is perfectly competent to debate the 
nd cig, arger questions of naval strategy. The Prime Minister 





nade out a good case from the naval point of view for 
down five cruisers, and consequently secured a 


his dignified rebukes. Here, in some of the papers amid 
the glories of enormous headlines, in others more 
discreetly, he speaks from ‘‘ Worstedopolis” (Brad- 


ford) :— 


“Mrs. Williams-Ellis recently revealed the ‘horrors’ of our 
provincial towns and as ‘ pulling other people to pieces’ 
ig an occupation congenial to certain temperaments, the theme is 
being pursued in a vigorous correspondence. , It would 
be interesting to know just what these very superior critics expect 
to find in these poor ‘ provincial’ cities. Do they expect to find 
all London efflorescence of architectural and other luxuries in a 
city one-twentieth the size? They talk like it. Bradford is 
smaller than London, a fact of which every Bradford man ought 
to be profoundly thankful. Otherwise Bradford has nothing to 
be apologetic about.” 


. - . 


“Local indignation” has here been increased, by the 
way, because Mr. Heseltine has just written a life of 
Delius, in which he speaks of the dull monotony of 
Bradford, and says that the composer “ considered 
Stockholm was like Paradise after Bradford, with its 
third-rate theatre and sordid amusements.” A speaker 
at the Manchester Publicity Club says there must be 
something wrong with Manchester or the Manchester 
Publicity Club, “ when this great city ean be described, as 
it was described the other day, as a mere mining-camp. 
I have many happy recollections of Manchester hos- 
pitality, and so far from it being a rough mining-camp, I 
can safely say that I have never met anywhere business 
people more alert or people more happy and more generous 
in their social proclivities than I have in Manchester. 
I feel that Professor Adshead’s book is_ superficial 
and bereft of that penctration antl sympathy which 
one has a right to expect from so intellectual an 
authority.” This judgment scems a little hard on 
Professor Adshead, as all the actual quotations that 
the speaker made, though apparently from the Pro- 
fessor’s book, are substantially from my first Spectator 
article. But this speaker would not long let Babbitt 
dominate, and later made some very sensible remarks 
about smoke abatement and civie decency. Not so the 
Hull Daily Mail. Here Babbitt is very severe and 
judicial. The question which the Spectator has asked 
is “‘ lamentable.” ‘ The writer cannot have been in the 
city of recent years, else such a calumnious query could 
not have entered his head, and if this be so, then is it 





tal sh La 
ay Se canjeally It is a pity that he did not base his 
Ving fyfmargument for not procceding with the Singapore scheme 
a feyfmmon realistic naval considerations. Instead he adopted a 
nt as ilmEsort of apologetic air, and a debate which should have 
ictal been of a technical nature developed into a fruitless 
hat ty Mdiscussion on pacifism. There is a tendency .in certain 
in th quarters to regard the present Naval Staff at the Admir- 
ermay fiMulty as infallible; which is unfortunate, because it is 
d beg [with the Government and the House of Commons that 
T hand the ultimate decision lies. The House having agreed 
ainte,. [upon the broad lines of defence policy, the question of 
‘of te feSingapore should be considered solely on its merits or 
bly kedemerits from a naval and economic point of view. Mr. 
Baldwin and Mr. Amery seem determined to make it into 
of the f party question. This is to be regretted. 
Ointed 
of the 
| bret “ZIP ZIP ZENITH !” 
ng the Jie 
ee (AND SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE TOWN 
Ouse OF LEICESTER). 
ch a By A. Wiiuiams-E.us. 
a “7IP ZIP ZENITH!” cried Mr. George F. Babbitt 
poi 4 through his megaphone as he whirled his rattle 
hone {eeand shook the coloured paper streamers with which his 
g the hat had become involved. 
found “Zip Zip Zenith!” As it was generally felt at the 
wer fe Middle-West town-boosting convention that such conduct | 
spit J was the best possible proof of good citizenship, one has | 
n tle Mevery sympathy with Babbitt, the hero of Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis's famous novel. It was so much easier to shout 
four fe than to do anything else for your native city. Indced, 
d nf Babbitt’s conscience was not quite clear in that matter 
trate fe of the buying up of lots on private information about 
prise fa tram extensions. That made him all the more eager 
”, afm to reassure himself about his own loyalty. Loyalty! 
teat, J That was the word! That was the proof! ‘ What 
Sua have you done to boost your town?” ‘That’s what the 
hich “regular guys ” were asking, and the answer was to ery 
d tof once more (all together, boys!), “ Zip Zip Zenith!” 
Te And now—slowly, faintly, with less gay abandon it is 
ask, | tTtue—across the Atlantic there steals an echo. Those 
andj Publicity clubs, even the Press here and there in 
cls the old country, have caught the note. “’Ra ’Ra 
Ra Ra Rochdale!” ‘Leeds leads!” “Bravo little 
em fe Bradford!” 
va ® The Spectator’s question, “Is there a Civie Sense in 
val England?” may so far remain unanswered, but the 
val controversies which have been raised in dozens of local 
his F newspapers all over the industrial districts of Britain 
0 BH have made it clear that we have plenty of the town- 





ike FF boosting sense. Of course, a great many sensible things 
is & have been said, but in many a town and city there seems 
uf & to be a Babbitt, and loyally has he risen to administer 





| name to figure so 


not pertinent to ask-why the Editor of a journal 
of such standing as the Spectator allowed the city’s 
prominently and so disparagingly in 
an article bearing a sub-title ‘Our Squalid Towns?’ 
Strength is given to the belief that the writer knows 
nothing about the city by a qualifying sentence at the 
end of his article, ‘ supposing Hull has made an effort.’ 
If he wants the answer at first hand, let him come to 
see, and compare the centre of Hull now with the plans 
showing what it was three decades ago. Nay, let him 
espy the fine roads which approach the Corporation 
boundaries and compare them with those in existence 
less than one decade ago.” I am to be shown the 
Guildhall, too, and my mentor is to “ drive into” me 
“the fact that in but few provincial cities shall I see 
such a pile of Portland stone.” 

My “ gricvance against England” is then lamented. 
But almost my worst crime has been apparently to 
suppose that there has been a change in people's attitude 
about towns of late. “ The ‘ stirring’ has been evident 
in Hull sufficiently long for anyone who has attained 
such status that he is entitled to write for the Spectator 
to know of it, if he had taken an ordinarily intelligent 
interest in modern progress.” 

But I have done the citizens of Hull a service by 
them realize that ignorance ” 
Hull is a home town 


such ‘“* crass 


‘“*as much as any business 


making 
exists, 
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or commercial centre in the kingdom.’ Though it is 
tempting, I must not continue, but only add that I 
propose to ask the Hull Daily Mail to show me the city 
at the first opportunity. 

The Yorkshire Post's subtle plea is most ingenious, 
and suggests not a change in Leeds but a change in 
fashion. ‘* May it not be that in time to come enlighten- 
ment will further extend, and that distant critics, who 
shrink from a day’s leisure in the places they castigate, 
may see in smoky towns something more penetrating and 
subtle than just regions of ‘ dreary gloom’? Beauty, after 
all, is in the beholder.”’ On the other hand the Yorkshire 
Observer informs us that in Leeds the City Square has 
* statues of the goddesses of the seasons and the more 
sober statues of the city’s famous men.” Naturally 
what troubles one in all these somewhat irate comments 
is not the local patriotism they display. That, indeed, 
is only the outward and visible sign of that civic sense 
which it has been hoped to discover. It is a most 
valuable sentiment, for without it the motive power 
for improvement would be lacking. But what is so 
deplorable is to see the channels into which this (pace 
the Hull Daily Mail) newly-awakened enthusiasm for 
the “ home town ”’ is flowing. For it can be directed in 
either of two ways. It can act as the power which can 
transform our industrial towns into places fit .to be 
the nurseries of our children, to stand as the adequate 
monuments of the British race, or—and this alternative 
is so much easier—it can be devoted to the “* boosting ” 
of the town as it is. If Leeds is not perfect, the false 
creed runs, let us not try to improve it but let us cry 
aloud that it cannot be improved upon. 

But in many of the instances here quoted we are not 
even engaged in an interchange of helpful or sensible 
words. Leeds’ talk of “ outside critics,’ Glasgow’s or 
Bradford’s indignant defence boils down to a reiteration 
of largely meaningless generalizations and town-boosting 
“slogans.” There is here no sober discussion, no state- 
ment even (except in the Yorkshire Post) of the case 
for “ Smokeover.” However, most helpful and even 
amusing things have been said in many quarters—in 
several instances in the very organs with which I have 
here ventured to disagree, and I hope later to have 
more to say of our many supporters, especially of some 
pawky and pertinent Scottish comments. But to-day 
the town of Leicester must serve as solace, 

One of Babbitt’s chief characteristics—whatever may 
be his nationality—is that he knows no country but his 
own. That is one of the things which make it such a 
relief to turn to Leicester, a town by no means perfect, but 
one that instinctively judges itself and other things by 
general and not by local achievements. Leicester has a 
European standard. It is not, for instance, self-satisfied 
because it has less smoke than Bradford, but uneasily 


holds meetings because it is smokier than Essen. 
It strikes the stranger as wonderfully smoke-free. 
There are good new buildings in it. Its inhabitants 


are intellectually alert, very serious, and possess a 
really extraordinary thirst for good education and good 
lettering. 

In a very English way Leicester chooses to carry on 
most of its activities just beside the official channels, 
and this leads to some of the town’s most curious con- 
tradictions. Like other English manufacturing towns 
it is faced with the usual problems—a fortuitous, 
unplanned, hugger-mugger collection of mid-Victorian 


streets. With one hand the citizens of Leicester are 
to-day straightening out and improving this city. Fine, 
intelligently-designed shops and factories are being 


built, the smoke evil has been checked, the city’s 
historical or beautiful ancient buildings are being acquired 













for the public, and a real standard of taste i 1. Mar. 
set up in all sorts Of arts and crafts. This js ne te 
generally through unofficial societies anq aah kills 
while on the other hand the Corporation wii . invit 
builds eighteen-seventy tram shelters in spiky ¢ Me) 5a sta 
and dumps the city’s rubbish on a triangle of tena “The gi 
which lies between the river, a children’s playgrotng «colle 
the town’s chief historical monument. Iwastoldthy... rove 
a third of the voters polled at the last municipal el y entire 
What makes this sort of thing particularly odd js P {a bro 
sometimes the Leicester spirit does use the m y lay @ 
machinery—for instance, in the matter of lettering Ne spid 
Here the town profited and learnt from Mr. Fletch pins 
the head of the art and technical school, and the reoaimend fer 
of his teaching is very striking. Leicester hag oa what W 
factory, cane chair works, a wine merchant's, and a f, howe 
if not two, printing works where every bit of letter pnd size 
is good, while over nearly every shop in the toy te o not 
name is up in a type that helps to make harmony jem” 
of an architectural jumble. * dminin, 









As to amusements, Leicester’s open spaces give quis f beast 
good facilities for games, but are not well laid | Pic™ 
A great deal of good music, amateur and profession pn anil” 
is to be heard in the hall owned by the Corporation fms PCY 
and though the theatre is the haunt of the “ second-ch pon t 
tour,” there is much intelligent amateur dramatic actiyip A" tl 
As for lectures, there are almost too many, and | yp’ ™° 
thankful to be told on leaving Leicester that instea & “ 
visiting night schools and lectures it would haye beg’! ™ 
possible to dance in the evening or even to go and » rom th 
Rudolph Valentino. But it was a_ pleasure and; stray 
refreshment to see a town where in all things, fron!” be 
leatherwork to infant welfare, the leading citizens, BY th 
failure or success, had in mind a European rather thf’? b 









a Midland standard. Now, 
Adult people use their brains in Leicester, and thy bit t 
younger people seem to be following in the same path, aptive 
with their active, well-taught schools. The result ither $ 
the life of the town is astonishing. So vigorous a lip’ * “ 
will not be long before it shapes itself a really worthy rough: 
setting. weer 1S 
ean SI 

jarativ 

CRUELTY IN SPORT. ither, 

rINHERE is a Bill before Parliament in which power ra 


are sought to prohibit the coursing or chasing 0 ia 
released captive animals. It is aimed more particular es 
at the coursing of rabbits and the hunting of released rhippe 
deer. On reading the tirades in the morning papesfp 
I was frankly amazed to know that such things stil 
went on unpunished. ‘“ Cruel,” ‘“ debasing,” “ brutal’ 















Nes, 








iS y 
—I agreed with every word, and wondered how such Pe 
spectacles had been tolerated so long in our human, 
and animal-loving country. And yet a doubt, a fait! taf 
stirring of my sense of justice and fairness, assailed me , 


ae., 
know not where | 


CASES 2 


again and again until I verily 
stand. Hhenbl 

In sport, as in everything else, we find that ones hich 
inclinations, one’s amusements, one’s desires, only to locult: 
readily colour one’s point of view, and we fall bach 
upon that time-worn statement, “ Thy sport is mor - 
cruel than mine, therefore cease.”’ When we considet -s 
the amazing lack of proportion and the partisanship XN 
with which we regard such matters, we can only com), 
to the sad conclusion that the human race has not ye 
advanced far enough upon the path of evolution ta 
judge of such things in an impartial spirit. The sam 
person who will carefully free the fly from the web 6 kind 
the spider will cheerfully squash it a moment late}. 
should it alight upon his neck. The lady who will si d 
in the grouse butts all day admiring the skill with whic}. 
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S being daJ 
individys foe Kills and | 
he invitation to W 


te pe preserver and bird lover hurl abuse at the 
@ Le 


llector, who in turn produces unassailable arguments 
e ’ A 
ge e that not only does he do no harm by removing 
0 prov 2 









mains grouse will shrink with horror from 
atch one perform a similar service 















s f eggs, but actually increases the chance 

pa tig pete ching maturity, by forcing the hen bird 
= St 2 at a later and more clement period of the year. 
of Fr. ne spider, the shark, the peregrine, the weasel are held 
ir ent in story and rhyme as living examples of cruelty 
j Fletch yaa Why? Because they do instinctively 


| ferocity. , ; 
_ we leliberately, i.e., kill and eat their prey. 


has what we do ¢ 

" ® thoy ft however, they attain a certain standard of beauty 

S, a i / , ’ 

aad 4 size, as the eagle and the lion do, these epithets 
nd size, 


Of letter 


ly ++ then the animals pass through con- 
town peo not apply ; tl F 0 : 


mnation to approbation and blossom forth upon an 
fit 


= imiring world not as mere murderers but as the king 
give oyu! beasts and of birds. . -. 

I laid af Picture to yourself the universal horror with which 
rofesson n animal would be regarded who deliberately fattened 
Orporatio, ts PTY before eating it. Consider the invective ren 
econd-cky pon the fox who in robbing the hen roost kills 
ie activigg more than he can carry away, and then visualize for 
and I yaqmpne moment the butts after a successful grouse drive. 
instead (fee verily we demand from the animal kingdom a 
have beget much higher standard of kindliness than we expect 


an race, ¢ verily we receive it. However 
70 and sefglrom the human race, and y we receiv ; 


It is truly remarkable how quickly custom blunts 
the perceptions. The delicately nurtured Spanish ladies 
are amazed if one expresses. surprise at their presence 
during a bull fight. Yet every English “ sportsman ” 
pours contumely upon such a spectacle, not on the 
bull’s account, but because of the maiming of the horses 
engaged—in which animal he is particularly interested, 
partly from his upbringing, partly because he finds 
it a useful medium through which to win or lose 
large sums of money quickly. The Spaniard might 
equally well reply, and with some reason, ‘‘ What about 
the Grand National? ”—in which numbers of horses 
have been just as badly maimed, and which, on account 
of the unfair size of the hedges and the fact that horses 
are entered which have no possible chance of getting 
round the course, partakes just as much of a gladiatorial 
show as a race. We must also remember that the 
Spaniard has no words to express the disgust he feels 











sray from the realms of sport, where the demarcation 


oh ine between fun and cruelty must be clearly drawn, | 
itizens, ‘Bato the realms of food production, where apparently | 
ither th very brutality may be indulged in. | 

Ff Now, the Bill to which I have referred seeks to pro- | 
and the ibit the chasing of captive deer and the coursing of | 
ame path aptive rabbits. In the first instance the deer (I think | 
result qnjeither stag or hind indifferently) is brought to the meet | 
ous a jie 2 cart, released with a suitable start, hunted until | 
Ly worthsetought to bay; when the hounds are called off the 
: ‘Heer is replaced in the cart and taken home to a fine | 

xan supper. For the life of me I cannot see the com- | 

wrative cruelty in that ; I cannot see much sport in it | 

ither, for that matter; but that is neither here nor | 
h powen here. Rabbit coursing is a different matter. The | 
hasing d rabbits are brought to a field in hampers, released in | 
ticular’ OF tWOS with “a start so small as to make ped 
hae hances of escape almost negligible,” and chased by | 
pel vhippets, whilst betting takes place on the werd 
ngs sti The words in inverted commas are the important | 
brutal"? 8 apparently the crucial test whether sport | 
ow suf’ Port or merely “a disgusting spectacle is | 
human the animal should be given a reasonable chance | 
aye i escape, 
sided we In fox hunting, all forms of shooting, coursing, fishing, | 













vhere If the animal has a chance of escape, and in most 

kasesa moderately good one. But to make that argument | 
te enable one must credit the animal with an intelligence | 
aly tes hich it does not (as far as we know) aaretitond 


doubtful if the hare in the 
any the more comfortable 
hecause the spectators happen to know he had a 
usonable ehanee of escape. Besides, what sane man 
fan possibly contend that an act of brutality perpetrated 
pon three rabbits becomes any the less brutal when 


ill back faculty of reasoning. I am 
is more’ of the whippet feels 

nsider 
isanshii 


y come 


not yet 
tion togePetrated upon only one out of the three, or, in other 
— rds, that cruelty divided by three becomes sport ? | 


web off Wuless I am also unable to see that it is any the more 
t later kind to drive birds to and fro across the butts all day, 


will sity ng and killing some each time, than it would be 
2 ? . 

./ eliminate them ere i ible , r 
which minate them all (were it possible to do so) with 





uC 





fell discharge. Less sport certainly, but also 
eS Cruel, 


———— 








| Cast your mind back, then, to the poor salmon 


for our national pastime of boxing. He considers 
it of all sports the most clemental, degrading and 
brutish, and if one informed him that in this 
country women enjoyed watching paid gladiators 
endeavouring to pound each other into insensibility, 
he would openly thank God that in Spain women were 
still women. 

The Englishman’s answer to an attack upon boxing is 
invariably the same. The men, he says, are free agents ; 
they need not box unless they like; they study their 
own inclinations in the matter and are well paid for it. 
But are they free agents? Do they follow their own 
inclinations ? From a close association with the sport 
over a number of years (I refer to professional boxing 


| only), I know that the prize money in nine cases out of 


ten is merely a bribe to persuade men to take part in 
a nerve-racking and often terribly painful contest for 
the gratification of a sensation-loving audience. The 
men at the top of the tree are as grossly overpaid as 


| the second- and third-raters are underpaid. , It is no 


argument to say that boxers need not box unless they 
choose. I would guarantee to get a hundred men in 
London to-morrow who would fight to the death with 
daggers for one-twentieth part of the sum that Carpentier 
received as the loser’s end of the purse. Yet I would 
not regard them as free agents, but rather as victims 


of circumstances forced to an unpleasant, task by 
bribery. No; the Spaniard’s view is a perfectly tenable 
one, 


Fishing has for so long been regarded as “ the gentle 
art”? in which even women and children do right to 
test their skill that I am almost afraid of risking my 
reputation for sanity by stating quite baldly that I 
consider it to be of all sports the most cruel. To all 
those who have studied wild animals it is well known 
that the fear of being held, of being unable to escape, 
and the sense of captivity far transcend any actual 
physical hurt. Watch the cat, the fox, or the otter in 
the trap. Does he feel pain? No, because all the 
physical pain is superseded by a wild, unreasoning fear, 

and 


think of the agonies of the damned through which he 
must pass during his ten minutes’ or an_ hour's 
struggle for life before the kindly gaff puts an end 
to his terrors. And yet fishermen will assure one that 
cold-blooded ! 


| the fish feels no pain because he is 
Verily, the cruelty perpetrated upon him by _ the 
civilized world is quite suflicient to have made his 


blood run cold. 

It is almost impossible to develop an argument in 
favour of shooting over butts. One may act as humanely 
as possible in endeavouring to kill dead and avoid 


wounding, but there will still be many wounded birds 
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which may live for days before death mercifully releases 
them. Is that less cruel than rabbit-coursing, where, 
the animal has at least the advantage of a swift if 
certain death ? 

No; cruelty in sport is so much a matter of opinion, 
so largely conjecture, that I maintain that it is impossible 
from a human point of view to discriminate between 
the different grades of cruelty; and although we may 
legislate on the subject, all laws must of necessity be 
biased, grossly unfair, and very ridiculous. From the 
human point of view the test of sport is the effect it has 
upon its devotees, and here we are upon firmer ground, 
for in my experience the keenest sportsmen, the best 
shots, the most successful fishermen, are the kindliest 
and most humane of men. Why it is so I am totally 
unable to say, but I think few will deny the fact. 

We arrive, then, at the conclusion that our sports 
which allow the animals a fair chance of escape do tend 
to produce a general love of and kindness to animals, 
for undoubtedly in Britain our kindness to animals 
far exceeds that. of other countries. Whether it was 
any the less marked in the days when “ disgusting 
spectacles ” such as bull-baiting, cock-fighting, &c., were 
allowed, is a point upon which I have no information. 
I must qualify even this praise, however, by adding 
that our love of animals appears to act adversely upon 
our love of children. We are the only country in the 
world who own a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, because, as the Chinaman aptly remarked, 
we are the only country which needs it. 

I suppose that in an article of this kind I should close 
by drawing a conclusion, pointing a moral, or offering 
some helpful constructive ideas ; but, as I have previously 
said, I find it quite impossible to give an unbiased 
opinion. I know that all sport is fundamentally cruel. 
Am I therefore in favour of its total suppression? Cer- 
tainly not. I would willingly eliminate rabbit-coursing, 
deer-chasing, and bull-fighting, because I do not happen 
to be in the least interested in any one of them. But 
fishing, shooting, boxing; are they to go also? Perish 
the thought ! 

Then where have my criticisms led us; what are my 
conclusions, and what my proposals? I can only reply 
in the words of the charwoman when asked for her 
character—* Ah, there you ’ave me.” I trust that when 
the Bill comes again before the House every M.P. will 
vote in favour of its passing. At the same time let them 
retain a mental view of the maimed grouse, the wounded 
stag, the rabbit lyimg for days in a gin trap. Let them 
not forget the agonies of the hooked salmon and the 
harpooned whale, and lastly let them ponder upon 
the cruelties of the most modern method of hen farming, 
let them visualize the unfortunate crab, bubbling, as he 
crawls for hours on the fishmonger’s slab, the lobster 
quickening his passage round and round the pot as the 
water in which he is to be boiled gradually gets warmer, 
let them think of the origin of foie gras, and then let 
them vote for the Bill. At the same time I trust they 
will feel as I would under similar circumstances— 
pharisaical, sanctimonious and utterly untrue to them- 
selves. Cc. 


Che Spectator. 


§ The subscription rates of the Spectator post free to 
any part of the world are as follows :— 


One Year ee ee e- ee 30s. Od. 
Six Months oe ee ee ee 15s. Od, 
Three Months .. ee oe ee @6©.:'78. Gd. 


To ensure regular delivery, readers should either 
(1) place a definite order with a newsagent, or 
(2) become a postal subscriber by applying to the 


Manager, 13 York Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORK) im tion” 
by can 

By Evetyn Wrencn. hare 

Aé April 23rd, the opening day of the abe 
Empire Exhibition at Wembley, draws nein this o 

the affairs of that great enterprise occupy an taal wind-s 


amount of space in the daily Press. We must all acne tells 2 


ledge the great work which Sir James Stevenson andi in qu 
colleagues have performed since the reorganizatin moder 
the Exhibition Executive last summer, but neverth 

one must admit that the Daily Express has renders Sir 
public service by its vigorous advocacy of the yy his cr 
greater publicity for the Exhibition abroad and especilh “ extl 


in the United States. As regards Canada, I belieye thie |appe? 


the editorial writer in the Montreal Star was quite emg to ho! 
when he said that little was known of the Empire Bhi! the la 
tion in the Dominion, and that no organized effort jf its T 
been made to appeal to the patriotism of the Canadig admil 
people to ensure a lively participation by Canada, facts. 
* * * * 1923 | 
Turning to the United States, a country with wif whic! 
I keep in close touch, I should like to endorse what th met | 
editor of the British Weekly says. In one of the nyg 
important American magazines lying on his tabk In 
finds not one single mention of Wembley in the tq Lord 
closely packed pages of travel advertisements, Byy— has | 
month I see most of the important American weeligh ¢™%™ 
and monthlies, and references to Wembley have haf t% 
conspicuous by their absence. Surely if ever there wep Whe 
a case for publicity this is one, There are plenty ¢ unde 
experts in London thoroughly conversant with th ™®" 
American periodical field. A special invitation tocomp Har 
brou 


to Wembley should have been addressed to the Ametia— 
publie through the medium of such organs as the Laie} ll 


Home Journal, the Saturday Evening Post, the Liter of M 

Digest, which between them reach six million honsf >™ 

every month. sate 
* * * * 

Since the doctrine of self-determination has been » A 
widely accepted throughout the world, there is nots visi 
much reference to the White Man’s Burden, but thf of 1 
burden is there just as much as when Kipling wrote wp‘ 
lines: “ Take up the white man’s burden, send fort Col 
the best ye breed.” Certainly this country has no reamf PF 
to be ashamed of the men she sends across the swap 
seas to do her Empire-building for her. Fr 

* * * * = 

How little, for the most part, we stay-at-homes appt-f Mu 
ciate the great tasks which are being carried on by the P® 
rank and file of our Colonial Service under tropic skies'} P“ 
Merely because our idea of our Imperial responsibilitis ee 


has widened, and we now realize that our task is thi 
of trusteeship for backward peoples, to help them tu 
such a time as they are able to govern themselves, ¥ 
should not lessen the pride we take in the achievemetls it 


of people of our race throughout the globe. Yet wearp ™ 
singularly unmindful of some of the great work whit th 
is being performed under the British flag in wrestitg C 
order out of chaos in tropical Africa. - 
+ ae a * - 
Such were my reflections as I read the extreme! 7 
interesting address of Sir Hugh Clifford, the Govern | 
of Nigeria, to his Legislative Council delivered at Lag 
early in February. Perhaps in the year of the Wembley b 
Exhibition the British public will learn to take a greattt h 
interest in the progress of their tropical dependent , 


across the seas. Their knowledge of what has bea 





achieved in the last twenty years in Nigeria is, to say the 
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rudimentary. Here is a territory as large as 
Holland, Belgium and two-thirds of France 
ulation of 18,000,000 in every state of civiliza- 
hat of cultured Muslims to that represented 
head-hunters and the sage ga ne 

nas.” This great country is being admuinis- 

é aeons ee staff, me ratio of whose duty strength 
ae = — white man to every 90,000 natives. In 
as at territory, half of it dense forest and the rest 
ee vept desert, in parts of which, as Sir Hugh Clifford 
sil us, “ human meat was sold openly in the market 

jn quite recent times,” the complicated machinery of 

modern civilized government has been put into operation. 

+ . * * 

Sir Hugh Clifford takes Lord Leverhulme to task for 
his criticism of the administration of Nigeria as being 
“extravagant and inefficient,” and it would certainly 
appear that the Governor of Nigeria is more than able 
to hold his own in the controversy. Only three times in 
the last eleven years has Nigeria’s expenditure exceeded 
its revenue. The allegation of extravagance in Nigeria’s 
administration does not seem to be borne out by the 
facts. The total revenue from all sources was in 1922 to 
1923 a fraction less than 5s. 2d. per head of the population, 
which is the lowest ratio of revenue to population to be 
met with anywhere in the British Empire. 

ca * * * 

In common with many other West Indian travellers, 
Lord Harris, who has just returned from the Caribbean, 
has fallen a victim to the delights of the pawpaw, which 
enjoys a widespread popularity in tropical countries by 
reason of its digestive qualities. Lord Harris’s letter, in 
which he talks of the “ golden topof the pawpaw gleaming 
under some crushed ice,’’ must have made the mouths of 
many thousands of readers of the Times water. Lord 
Harris inquires why large quantities of the fruit cannot be 
brought over to Great Britain and distributed commer- 
tially, but alas! for the dyspeptic among us, the manager 
of Messrs. Elders and Fyffes states that it is impossible to 
bring these soft fruits from the tropics. So, unfortunately, 
we must go about our daily avocations pawpawless | 

~ x * * 

A deputation of British Members of Parliament is to 
visit South Africa this autumn, thanks to the initiative 
of the Empire Parliamentary Association. Among the 
visiting British delegates will be Mr. J. H. Thomas, the 
Colonial Secretary, who is thus emulating his distinguished 
predecessor in office, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, in his desire 
to study conditions in Greater Britain at first hand. 
From the standpoint of oversea travel the present Govern- 
ment is well able to hold its own, and the present Prime 
Minister is probably the most travelled occupant of that 
position who has ever held office. The value of these 
personal visits is impossible to over-estimate; they 
provide the cement which is needed to keep the edifice 
of Empire intact. 


Jeast of it, 
Germany, 

with a pop 
tion “ from t 


by cannibals, 


wil 


® * ial id 


If the present Government desires to demonstrate that 
it is not indifferent to the welfare of the British Common- 
wealth, which it certainly is not, why does it not invite all 
the Members of Parliament throughout the British 
Commonwealth to meet together in London at a great 
conference. It is not enough to have conferences of 
Prime Ministers. What we require is that the ordinary 
M.P. of the Dominion Parliaments should rub shoulders 
With our own representatives at Westminster. 

* * * “ 


Judging by present indications the year 1924 will be the 
best one from the immigration standpoint which Canada 
has experienced since 1914. A feature of the immigration 
this year is the number of domestic servants going from 





the North of England. It is also satisfactory to note that 
the Western farmers seeking labour offer a year’s employ- 
ment to the newcomer instead of three months only, as 
was the case in the past. The fact that the vast majority 
of the harvesters who went out to Canada last summer 
have remained in the country is the best kind of propa- 
ganda the Dominion can have. 


ARCHITECTURAL NOTES. 


THE SECOND EXHIBITION OF THE ARCHITECFURE 
CLUB, GROSVENOR HOUSE. 


Ir is a most healthy sign when one generation feels perfectly 
sure that it is doing better work than its predecessor. A 
visit to Grosvenor House gives us the comforting conviction 
that as far as architecture is concerned, there is absolutely 
no doubt about our present superiority. 

Perhaps the new housing schemes furnish the most complete 
proof of this happy state of affairs. A contrast between the 
building development schemes of fifty years ago and the 
trim and studied little houses at Dormanstown, Redear, Yorks, 
by Messrs. Adshead, Ramsey and Patrick Abercrombic, with 
the picturesque yet architectural houses at Swanpool, Lincoln, 
by Messrs. Hennell and James and with Cushencan Village, 
Co. Antrim, by Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, will silence the 
most sceptical. 

Another problem which is being more satisfactorily solved 
now than in Victorian times is the economical church. The 
modern architect relies on proportion and scale to dignify 
his stark simplicity rather than on a meretricious richness of 
flimsy and mechanical ornament to mask his poverty. Mr. 
Robert Atkinson’s church at Hammersmith is a conspicuous 
example of a magnificent effect produced by great economy 
of means, and it is one of the best things in the show. Mr. 
E. Simmons’ Roman Catholic Church at Gretna is another 
most successful essay in the same manner. 

But it is not only in housing and church building that a 
high level is reached. The building for the Faculty of Arts, 
Manchester University, by Messrs. S. and J. H. Worthington, 
is a work of the most exquisite refinement. Mr, Arthur W. 
Kenyon’s King Edward VII. Memorial Hospital, Sheffield, 
has a quality of distinction which puts it into the first rank. 
Among many other things which should not be missed are 
Sir John Burnet’s Ramsgate sunshelter, Mr. W. Naseby 
Adams’ entrance to a boot shop, in which various obvious 
difficulties have been successfully overcome, and Mr. F. T. 
Verity’s “ Pavilion” Cinematograph at Shepherd’s Bush. 

Among the models Mr. Norman Evill’s house in Hamp-hire 
has a personal and very charming tang about it. This and 
the model of Mr. Oliver Hill’s house in Smith Square form a 
striking and pleasing contrast to the “‘ Ye OtpE Oaxe TEA 
Suorre ” architecture of a riverside house, Bray-on-Thames, 


shown close to them. GERALD WELLESLEY. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


A CIVIC SENSE IN ENGLAND ? 

[To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 
Sm,—Since I see that, to the interest of your readers, you are 
seeking to increase the amenities of our provincial towns, 
might I call your attention to what might be a very real 
addition to those amenities? It is, that there should be in 
every town places of refreshment on the lines of the French 
café, furnished with chairs and tables, where the working man, 
or any other man, could sit and eat and drink and read the 
newspaper—and if he chose, play draughts, or chess, or 
dominoes, or even, if the game were blamelessly conducted, 
ecards. There should be glass doors, so that people outside 
could see in, and people inside could see out, and look at the 
passers-by. These doors should be so arranged that in 
suitable weather they could be open, so that the chairs and 
tables would be in the open air. And we should then have 
seemly public houses where the frequenters have something 

else to do besides standing about and drinking. 
This was very nearly accomplished some ten years ago 
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in a big manufacturing town in Yorkshire. You will forgive 
me for telling the tale in the first person ; it is simpler than a 
transparent anonymity. I was in possession as a tenant of 
some premises which had originally been used as a shop, and 
were entirely suitable for an open-air café. There was a room 
on the ground floor, about 25 ft. wide by 18 ft. deep, the front 
abutting on the pavement of a wide and frequented street. 
I arranged to have glass doors, whieh could be closed in cold 
or bad weather and in fine warm weather could be folded back 
against the side walls, and we were ready to take other steps to 
complete the imstallation. The carrying-out of our seheme 
seemed within reach. A>geed-deal of attention and interest 
-was aroused locally, and also some disapproval. I was told 
that I was trying to import foreign ideas—ideas being appar- 
ently the most dangerous imports to pass through our Customs 
—and also that English people would never habitually sit 
out of doors to eat and drink. They obviously never will 
unless there are places provided for them to do so. (I may 
add that, goaded to action, and in order to prove our conten- 
tion, we installed in the park adjoining the town a bright little 
tea-house, open from May till September, outside which, 
every fine day, people sit and eat and drink. This enterprise 
pays its way.) The Chief Constable of the County was very 
warinly in favour of our public-house experiment. He, how- 
ever, has no authority in the borough: the decision rested 
with the Town Councillors on the Licensing Committee. 
These had nearly ali appeared favourable to the scheme when 
asked beforehand to support it ; but they did not seem to like 
it so much on seeing it at close quarters, and nearly all voted 
against it. For that year, therefore, the project had to be 
abandoned. And then came War time, when Peace schemes 
were dropped. But this particular scheme ought not to be 
permanently dropped: it ought to be tried. I hope, Sir, 
that you will use your influence in favour of an experiment 
which I firmly believe would greatly increase the amenities— 
as well as the sobrieties—of the town.—I am, Sir, &c., 
95 Sloane Street, S.W. FLORENCE BELL, 


DEAN INGE ON THE POPULATION 
QUESTION. 
|[ To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 

Sir,—It is not for me to intervene between the Dean of 
St. Paul's and his crities, but as a fellow-member of the Eugenics 
Education Society, I should like to say a word on the notable 
letters signed by Mr. Fyson and ‘Homo Sapiens” in your 
last issue. Certainly the comments by the latter on the moral 
aspect of the birth control question cannot be evaded by 
eugenists. If they hope for success in a propaganda directed 
(as it is) to the physical and moral improvement of the race, 
they must enlist on their side the intellect and c>nscience of a 
people still, it should be remembered, at heart puritanical (if 
also not a little hypocritical) as regards sex matters, and must 
dissociate themselves from the obvious appeal to the baser 
instincts of human nature, the strength of which they appear 
too often to underrate or ignore. 

Many people have probably, like myself, been influenced in 
joining the society by the conviction that if the race is to escape 
degeneracy and decay something must be done to arrest the 
undue and disproportionate multiplication of the unfit, and 
by the hope that the accumulation and diffusion of scientific 
information on questions of population and heredity may in 
time come to influence not only the action of individuals, but 
also, what is perhaps more important, the action of lawgivers 
in this matter. I would not shrink from any measures which 
would really promote this object ; but a wholesale approval 
of birth control methods, as usually advocated, is a different 
I entirely agree with Mr. Fyson that the theory of an 
excess of population in the world, more especially in the white 
races, is untenable, however faulty the distribution may be, 
If therefore we believe in our civilization we must desire life, 
and abundanee of it, to keep that civilization going, and 
repudiate as the worst of evils any tendency to stagnation and 
ultimate extinction. For those who take this view (which is 
not for the moment fashionable in eugenic circles) the signifi- 
ext question is whether birth control is compatible with a 


norma 


matter. 


| increase of population or not. In its application in 
some modern societies it has proved actually dysgeniec in 
effect, but there is happily no reason to assume that such 


experiences are conclusive on this point, one of the most 





important to which eugenists haye to address 
For whether we like it or not, birth control has co! 
and all that can be done is to endeavour by inves 
teaching to guide it in right directions.—I 

43 Cadogan Gardens. 


themes, 
mu to stay. 
PH 
am, Sir, ~ “ 
BERNARD Maur, 
{To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. ] 
Str,—Unless someone more fitted should have done 
you wil! allow me to suggest a few necess 
the arguments put forward with such 
correspondent, ‘“* Homo Sapiens”? 

** Homo Sapiens ” commences the second Paragraph of 
letter with the sentence, “ Sexual intercourse &Cquires . 
special significance it possesses as the most sublime of “vhs 
acts owing to its momentous consequences.” The setts, 
which follows shows that by momentous consequenes, 
meant children. Now, in spite of the apparent adequacy 7 
that statement, there are at least two facts which my) 
faced before it can be accepted. The first is th; ot 

: ; S Unat immoy 
marriages are just as productive of “ momentoys pa 
quences ” as are marriages formed with the noblest ideals 
Must one therefore believe that an immoral marriage cap 
any time reach sublimity ? In the second place, surely itis 
inadmissible to base the sublimity of any act ona consequens 
however momentous, which may not result from it! py 
perhaps *“ Homo Sapiens ”’ is in the habit, in other matter 
of ignoring ninety-nine cases while basing a Sweeping pene 
alization on the hundredth ; in other words, he finds prejudi 
a more comfortable couch then reasoned argument. 

With regard to the remainder of the letter in question | 
would merely suggest as a belief, not necessarily unassaila)) 
but at least as conformable with the facts as that apparent) 
held by “‘ Homo Sapiens,” that if Nature, or the Will of (a 
had intended offspring to be the only spiritual value of the y 
act, the ‘“‘ momentous consequence ”’ would have been mad 
tnevitable. 

The moral and racial importance of the problems underlyigy 
the idea of birth control is such that the world’s best thou: 
is not too much to bring to their consideration, and men o 
lesser gifts must acknowledge an immense indebtedness | 
thinkers like Dean Inge and recent writers in, for instance, thy 
Hibbert Jcurnal. But confusion only can result from gy 
statements as those indulged in by “* Homo Sapiens,” howev 
good the motive that prompts them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. P.T 
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ASYLUM REFORM. 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—As regards the composition of the proposed Roy 
Commission which is, we hope, shortly to be appointed | 
inquire into defects in lunacy law and administration, i 
is not in accord with the principles of natural justice thi 
any interested party should sit in judgment upon his ow 
cause. A magistrate leaves the bench when any questi 
is brought up for decision involving a matter in which he» 
himself concerned. It is therefore incongruous that anyor 
connected with the lunacy system—the very system whos 
defects are the subject of investigation—should be entitl 
to sit in judgment on the Commission. It is hoped that th 
Government may invite a Judge of the High Court to act s 
President ; and it would be desirable that medical opini 
and evidence, where required, should be given before th 
Commission from the witness-box and tested by cms 
examination. 

There is much uneasiness at the moment among the medic 
profession in regard to the risk of liability for signing certi 
‘ates ; but this aspect of the question did not arise in t! 
recent Harnett case. The anxiety, moreover, is groundles 
for it has been ruled in the Appeal Court that a certifyin 
doctor incurs no liability, for the reason that his certificat 
is not regarded as the cause of imprisonment, but is a mé 
tendering of evidence by a witness. It is the magistrate 
Reception Order which is the legal instrument of detente 
inanasylum. For the purpose of arriving at a true judgmet 
the magistrate ought to be in a position to hear both sides 
the case. The doctor's evidence, which is the sworn te 


mony of a witness, ought therefore to be given before th 
magistrate from the witness-box, and be tested fairly, &* 
the custom in all just legal procedure through cross-examil® 
tion by the solicitor or friend of the accused party, Or by te 
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himself, if he can prove himself capable of answering 


. aeidual ‘ 

ae the charges. Such a procedure would afford an 
” =— safeguard for any sane person unjustly alleged to 
immense Lux. 


be junatic.—I am, Sir, &c., 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
ile in full agreement with your article in the 
of March 8th, “ The Shut Door Stands Ajar,” I 
he safety of the sane individual is of vital interest 


Sin, Wh 
Spectator 
consider t 


e public. = ; : 
“* Sense of March Ist, in its article on “ The Harnett 


Case,” states if a patient has active and intelligent friends 
there is no difficulty in procuring his release upon recovery. 
But how many are there who have not * active and intelligent 
friends” ? Are they to remain incarcerated ? And what of 
those who are certified during illness, who really required 
medical treatment, but were diagnosed as mental ? The 
point seems to have been lost sight of in Mr. Harnett’s case 
that his illness was caused by an injection of tuberculin, and 
yas therefore likely to have been of a temporary character, as 
indeed proved to have been the case. I write from bitter 
experience. 
4 violent reaction set in that lasted four days ; three weeks 
later my doctor gave me the second inoculation, assuring 
me there could be no reaction the second time. There was 
_the reaction began within two hours, by night I was desper- 


ately ill, and went from bad to worse. On the ninth day my 
€ J ’ - - | 


limbs were paralysed, and I sank into coma. On the evening 
of the twelfth day the paralysis became general. For a week 


[lay unconscious, save for a few brief intervals, when I found | 
I was almost blind, and asked for the best specialist to be | 


nt for. This unfortunately was not done, but another 
general practitioner called in. 
~ When I awoke to full consciousness, it was to find I had 
been delirious. I was put in charge of mental nurses and was 
about to be certificd. I had “an intelligent friend,’ and 
though terribly ill made a supreme effort and sent for him, 
and explained the facts of the case. He took action, and 
as a result I retained my freedom, and was able to order my 
own affairs. 

I made a rapid recovery, and resumed my ordinary 
and usual activities. I consulted a specialist who told 
my illness had been toxaemia due to bacterial toxins, 
result of my inoculation. 


the 


Iam a widow, my sons out of England, my medical man | 
. , . 


had known me but a short time. Had I not had “anintelligent 
friend’ I might at the present moment be in an asylum, a 
useless member of the community. What happened to me 
might happen to anyone else. Therefore surely it should 
be made impossible to certify a person while suffering from 
physical illness of a temporary character.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A FREE CITIZEN. 


COMPREHENSIVE NATIONAL INSURANCE. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ CONTRIBUTION. 


[To the Edttor of the Specrator.] 

Sin,—Sir J. A. R. Marriott, M.P., in his informative article 
in your current issue, invites criticism of his scheme. You 
were good enough to publish a letter from me in your issue of 
March 8th. May I ask Sir J. A. R. Marriott and others 
nterested to refer to that letter for an aspect of the employers’ 
utribution to insurance not apparently understood and not 
yet answered ? 

It is suggested that the employer with 500 workpeople shall 


% required to pay for comprehensive workpeople’s jnsurance 


Last autumn I was inoculated against influenza. | 


life | 





of National Health Insurance charges upon employers—thcn 
3d. weekly per person employed—to Income Tax then paid 
by the employers on their profits. The returns showed that 
such payment varied from 2 per cent. on profits in the case of 
linen manufacturers, to 6 per cent. for cotton spinners, 9 
per cent. for engineers and 15 per cent. for cotton weaving 
and flax manufacturers. The figures were based on an average 
for the three previous years. Now the employer pays Is. 3d. 
per head employed, and it is proposed that he shall soon be 
required to pay 2s. 6d. per head, or ten times more than when 
the aforesaid inquiry was made ! 

It was and is clearly and utterly impossible for employers, 
as such, to pay such exorbitant and overwhelming insurance 
| taxation. It is obvious that the employer, as such, pays 

nothing or next to nothing, that the insurance charges are 

| put upon the cost of production and are paid for in the ultimate 
| price by the consumer, who is thereby indirectly taxed to 
| the extent of the so-called employers’ contribution and his 
| additional charges such as are paid for profits on all indirect 
taxation charged on commodities. Hence high prices, bad 
| trade and unemployment. 

My submission is that the true economic method of con- 
| tributing to the cost of National Insurance would be to have 
| two contributors only, the workpeople and the State, instead 
| of three, the workpeople, the employers and the State, and 
| that the employers’ contribution is a delusion and an extrava- 
gant way of obtaining the money required.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Blundellsands. J. ReDMAN ORMEROD. 





ASTOR AND THE DRINK TRADE. 
(To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 
Str,—Lord Astor, at a meeting of the Cambridge Union held 
| on March 4th, is reported to have said, “* Later, when with the 
| Ministry of Food, he found that the drink trade was so powerful 
| that it was the one trade which had sufficient power to prevent 
| the Government from seeing its books.” To the best of my 
| knowledge and belief no “trade” had “ sufficient power” 
| to do anything of the sort. Perhaps Lord Astor will be good 
enough to explain.—I am, Sir, &c., 


LORD 


| 


I’, P. WHITBREAD. 
5 Upper Belgrave Street, London, S.W.1. 


me | 


RS AND REDUCED PRODUCTION. 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 

| Str,—In discussing the present position of industry it is 
well to differentiate carefully between the export and home 
trade. In the matter of exports where we are faced with 
world competition it is probably true that there is no wilful 
diminution of output on the part of manufacturers. The 
tendency, logically, must be to reduce cost and selling price. 
| But in the home market there is grave suspicion that the 
| movement is towards small turnover with disproportionate 
| profits. This has a boomerang effect. But the business 
community generally do not take the long view, and they 
fail to discern, or are unconcerned at, the appalling results 
which the policy must produce inevitably. Suflicient unto 
| the day are the profits thereof. 

Up to 1914 the population which our industrial development 
had made possible, maintained or progressed in its standard 
of living by reason of its ability to consume regularly a certain 

| number of articles—food, clothing, sport, amusement, Xe. 
| Then this progress was arrested. During the War we were 
content, nay compelled, to reduce our standard of living. 
| It should be the end and aim of our business men to promote 
the return to the 1914 conditions in the matter of consumption. 
We shall not be able to support our 1914 population again 
It is feared that business people 


| EMPLOYE 





about £62 per week or £3,200 per year. The manufacturer until that point is reached. 
who employs probably 95 per cent. more people than does | are preventing this by putting exaggerated and artificial 
hant who sells his goods, and who may make no greater prices upon all articles. We find usually that where cost 
profit than the merchant, will pay over £3,000 per year against | has risen by 100 per cent., price has moved forward by 150 
the mer payment of £150. If the manufacturer | per cent. Consequently the nation The 
earns a profit of £5,000 a vear before paying the £3,000 for standard of living falls and thousands are thrown out of 


whe merc 


consumes less. 


hant’s 


employment. 
The evidences of luxury which we see are quite illusory. 
that the middle-men are the 


But, of course, this unhealthy 


asurance taxation, the latter payment equals an extra Income 
in the pound. 


vy the ordinary Income ‘Tax on the balance of about 


The manufacturer would then 


_ 
3 tae 


It is the universal 
people with the bulg%&g purses. 
rhe 


ry 


suspicion 

in 1913-14 the Employers’ Parliamentary Association (of | state of affairs cannot last reserve fund must in course 
plo} : 

which Charles Macara was president) obtained | of time diseppear. The the that 

wiormation certified by accountants showing the equivalent | maintained in a competitive world will be scouted by the 


Sir artificial prices can be 
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counsel for the defence. But competition cannot. have full 
sway at present. The lack of new building alone would 
prevent it. But I submit that there is a wider cause. During 
the War the members of the various businesses were com- 
pelled to organize and co-operate in order to share the reduced 
supplies and to make arrangements for carrying on with 
depleted staffs. 1n a word, competition ceased. Is it possible 
that something similar now exists for regulating supplies 
and controlling prices—even for keeping out possible com- 
petitors ? Until we return again to the full and healthy 
activity of competition we cannot hope for relief from the 
present crippling prices. Many thoughtful people who sre 
opposed on principle to Socialism are beginning to ask whether 
after all that creed is not the solution of the present puzzle.— 
I am, Sir, &ce., A. R. How .err. 
69 Quarry Hill, Tonbridge. 


[To the Editor of the Srectaton.] 
Sir,—I quite agree with Mr. Shanks that the ordinary employer 
who has to sell his wares against unlimited compctition, 
must continually strive to increase output in order to reduce 
cost, but what about employers in “ monopoly ” trades, 
in which competition is killed by buying out all competitors 
or forming associations with the express purpose of keeping 
up prices? These “ monopoly” trades are increasing in 
numbers and are not confined to the well-known cases in which 
enormous fortunes are made at the expense of the public, 
but now include certain branches of the textile and almost 
all other trades. It is only reasonable to assume that 
employers in such “ protected ” trades will be more anxious 
to maintain a high price than worry continually about devising 
methods for enabling them to reduce the selling price. These 
** monopoly ” associations are to some extent the consequence 
of present day Trade Unionism, which necessitates combination 
to be met by combination. Whether it is good for the country 
is another matter. The home consumer has to pay the extra 
cost and as regards the export trade it acts undoubtedly in 
restraint of trade.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Leeds. 


WHAT DID BYRON LOOK 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
§1r,—I observe from your last issue that we are both of us ina 
scrape over Byron. I fear, indeed, that your own plight, Sir, 
is even more serious than mine ; for whereas your correspon- 
dent, Miss Doris Langley Levy, has actually read the review 
for which she scolds you, yet she has omitted to read the book 
which has exposed me, for my part, to the lash of her dis- 
pleasure. If she were now to repair this omission, she would 
perhaps discover that I did not say the things, the ruth ss 
things, for which she has assailed me. I did not, for instance, 
write that Byron “ waddled”: it wouldn’t have been truc ; 
Byron never waddled, he slid. Having imposed the remark 
upon me, Miss Langley Levy dubs me “ unkind and rather 
vulgar.” Now vulgar I may well be—the idea has frequently 
occurred to me myself—but unkind, No; as Miss Langicy 
Levy says at the end of her letter, “‘ No, that is too much 
to bear.” 

I should not venture, however, thus to waste your valuable 
space in replying to. an attack which, I cordially admit, is 
unanswerable, did I not feel that Miss Langley Levy has, 
all unwittingly perhaps, raised by her spirited letter a quite 
interesting problem in the ethics of biography. She com- 
plains, I see, that my “ sense of drollery ” (or was it Byron’s 
sense of drollery ?) has fouled what would otherwise have 
remained ‘a pleasant idea.” She complains, more specifi- 
eally, that I have destroyed the legend of Byron’s physical 
beauty—a legend which * during several years of unremitting 
interest’? has been for her a persistent and quite laudable 
hobby. But, after all, I was writing of Byron at the age of 
thirty-six, and it might well have appeared misplaced to ex- 
ploit the beaux resies of a by then bilious and epicene Apollo. 
Moreover, there were many accurate and unpleasant things 
which I could, had I so desired, have remarked’ upon the 
personal appearance of Lord Byron in that year 1823. I could 
have said that his legs were short, his hair almost red, his face 
yellow, his teeth “ gapped,” and one eye larger than the other ; 
1 could have said, even, that he had no lobes to his ears. I 
said none of these things. With admirable good taste and 


Epwarp BECKER. 


LIKE ? 


forethought I concluded that even in 1823 his appearance was 





—$<$—$—$ —<—___—~. 

“highly prepossessing.” But even this, I fear, would 
have suited Miss Langley Levy. ~ 
The issue raised by your correspondent is not, however 
without interest. It is this. Do the readers, the vivid 
realistic readers, of to-day prefer the truth to the “ Pleasant 
idea”? I have always imagined that what was requireg W: 
the former. But I may be wrong.—I an, Sir, &e., 2s 
Haroip NICcOLsoy, 


Mr. Thomas Carr, 82 Earls Road, Southampton, writes 
“Your correspondent objects to * waddling,’ as an unkind 
and rather vulgar word to describe a lame man’s walk, But 
Lady Blessington was not always vulgar in describing the 
poct’s walk. In an earlier note she writes, ‘ There is some 
gaucherie in his walk, from his attempts to conceal his lame. 
ness.” His admirers will surely not object to the word 
gaucherie as applied to any act of Byron: it imputes a, 
unsophisticated schoolgirlish air to one who has sometime 
been blamed for his audacity. And in another place gh 
writes, ‘ His head has a lurid look, as if it carried a highe 
temperature than that of most men.’ Where will you fing 
a more delicate way of suggesting that a man was hot-headed ? 
Again Lady Blessington observes, ‘A swect sinile ofte, 
breaks through his melancholy . . . his mouth is splendig, 
. - - One of his eyes is larger than the cther . . . his nog 
is rather thick ; he is best seen in profile.’ After all, it does 
not appear that Lady Blessington’s authority always corrob. 
orates Mr. Harold Nicolson; and now that the centenary 
of Byron’s passing is upon us, shall we not try to get at the 
real meaning of the immortal pilgrim who was—to use 
Macaulay's charitable summing-up— gifted with such rare 


gifts, and tried by such strong temptations’ ? ” 
A SHAKESPEAREAN EMENDATION, 


[To the Editor of the Sprcratror.] 
Sir,—There is a vexed passage in Cymbeline (Act TIT, Seene 4, 
134-137) about which I should like to express a view, [ 
quote it here from the First Folio :— 
““No Court, no Father, nor no more adoe 
With that harsh, noble, simple nothing: 
That Cloten, whose Love-suite hath bene to me 
As fearefull as a Siege.” 
It is a difficult passage, and has so far defied solution. But 
the difficulty is at least confined to clear limits, and a restora- 
tion of the true reading is therefore not beyond the bounds 
of possibility. This is neither the first nor the last time that 
Imogen expresses herself in very strong terms on the subject 
of Cloten: we ought to have a good idea what kind of 
epithets that very forcible and wholly delightful heroine 
would be likely to employ. But, first of all, what sort ofa 
young man was Cloten? What Imogen thinks of him we 
know. But every man (as we learn from Browning, who 
is not so very far behind Shakespeare in his optimism) boasts 
two soul-sides, and Cloten is no exception to the rule: 
unfortunately he is exceptional in showing the worst side of 
himself to his lady. His mother would doubtless have called 
him an “irregular scapegrace,” and she would have called 
him so with affectionate pride : there is, in fact, just something 
to be said in favour of her view of him. For beyond a doubt 
Cloten is extraordinarily brave: he might have asked with 
Nelson, “ What is fear?” We can never recall without 
gratitude the answer which he actually made to Gaius Lucius ~ 
“There be many Caesars 
Ere such another Julius. Britain is 
A world by itself, and we will nothing pay 
For wearing our own noses.” 
A less consummate author would have made Cloten a 
arch-villain, cowardly as well as lustful: but that was never 
Shakespeare’s way. Shakespeare’s Cloten is a Briton, and 
like other Britons brave, for it will be remembered that, ia 
dealing with the Britons :— 
* Julius Caesar 
Smiled at their lack of skill, but found their courage 
Worthy his frowning at.” 
They were undisciplined in those days, but :— 
“Their discipline, 
Now mingled with their courages, will make known 
To their approvers they are people such 
That mend upon the world.” 
Unfortunately Cloten himself remains still undisciplineds 
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he has @ mother who is only consistent in spoiling him, and 
that makes all the difference, especially to such a character 


gs his. Had he been at a Public School, had he fagged for a 
stern fagmaster and been caned, had he been up to “the 
stern Lower Master ” and been flogged, he might have been 
‘ n of the Boats or Captain of the Eleven, and, what is 


a tai ‘ 
nt self-respecting and respected by his school-fellows, a 
law-abiding and law-enforcing Captain of the House. As it 


was, what he became we know, but at least he was consist- 
ently brave, whether dealing with a public or a private foe : 
Ido not doubt that he died without fear, and that up to the 
jast moment he was confident of victory. Let “ irregular 
scapegrace ” be his epitaph. But, to come to the point at 
jast, what exactly does Imogen call him now, and here, in 
the passage upon which I am commenting? Obviously 
something not quite so bad as when she thinks that he has 
murdered Posthumus. Then she calls him, “ that irregulous 
divell ” (First Folio), and, of course, she is right: “‘irregulous,” 
a word which the gallant girl coins for the occasion, describes 
exactly what he is. She is therefore not unlikely to call him 
something of the same kind on the present occasion, but, since 
so far there isno suggestion ofhis having murdered Posthumus, 
or, indeed, anyone at all, presumably it will be something 
a good deal less bad than “ divell.””. Whatis it to be? What 
js the real fault in Cloten? Want of discipline. Cloten is 
anarchy personified, and Shakespeare has given us his view 
of anarchy, as a policy of state, in this anarchic individual. 
My secret has slipped out unawares, for “ anarchic” is the 
word required. But Cloten is still “noble,” not yet a 
 divell.” Why might not “anarchic noble” have been 
Shakespeare’s words Y Whatis the duty ofa noble? Every- 
one knows that “ noblesse oblige,” ‘* privilege constrains.” 
An anarchic noble is almost an instance of oxymoron. A 
noble, more than other men, is bound to live according to 
Jaw, and yet here is a noble who is ungoverned and unre- 
But, it may be said, “ anarchic” is not found 
Why should it be ? Imogen is a 
She finds it as easy to talk 


strained. 
elsewhere in Shakespeare. 
very exceptional young woman. 
as Cordelia finds it easy to be silent. She is “* lord of language.” 
Words obey her, and the right word comes at call. Just so 
“ irregulous ” is not found elsewhere in Shakespeare or, indeed, 
in any other author. But it is exactly the right word in that 
passage, as “ anarchic ” is in this: that is the only thing that 
matters. Shakespeare (or Imogen) makes no mistake about 
Cloten, and the adjective required is always forthcoming 
whether, in derivation, English or Latin or Greek. But the 
copyist or printer might easily make a mistake about 
“anarchic,” being unfamiliar with the word, and “ harsh ” 
resembles it rather closely. Leave out the initial ‘‘a” and write 
“n” like “h’’; the nearest word to that, which makes any kind of 
sense, is “harsh.” To this reading there are two fatal objec- 
tions : (1) It makes the poorest sense ; (2) it reduces the line 
by two fect. But Imogen at the moment is full of indignation, 
and is much more likely to crowd the line to bursting-point 
than to shorten it. Shakespeare, 1 believe, wrote :— 
“ No more ado 

With that anarchic noble, simple nothing.’ 

—I am, Sir, &c., HuGH MAcNAGHTEN. 
Vice-Provost’s Lodge, Cloisters, Elon. 


VICTORIA HOUSE. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Stmr,—I have read with much interest in your Architectural 
Notes of this week the remarks of Lord Gerald Wellesley on 
the new building which has arisen over the Underground 
Station at Victoria. While I am sure that a great number 
of your readers will have experienced the same shock of 
pleasure as Lord Gerald (although this must, I feel, have been 
somewhat curtailed by the lack of space in which to appreciate 
this beautiful piece of architecture), I am puzzled by the fact 
that where your reviewer recalls a reminiscence of the great 
Tibetan monasteries and something Chinese in the steep 
pantiled roof, I was reminded of something Scandinavian 
Which must have inspired the architect in his method. 

As far as these matters go, I am entirely a layman. I 
have, as I am sure have many of your readers who experienced 
a feeling of gratitude at the nobility of this building, no know- 
ledge whatever of the practice of architecture; but the 
association of ideas which has prompted this comparison 


] 








ordinary man’s mental criticism which may perhaps be 
explained by some of your erudite readers, and possibly 
enlightened by the architect of the building himself.—I am, 
Sir, &c., GERALD MID ER. 


THE “SPECTATOR” AND FRENCH POLICY. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—In your issue of March 15th, which has only just reached 
me, you speak of “ The French quickness to discover an 
unfriendly motive where none is intended or even imagined.” 
Does it not occur to you that you may have more than once 
laid us open to a similar charge? May I say that your 
comments on French policy, since the beginning of 1923, 
have often seemed unjustified by facts and have caused great 
regret to one at least who has read and admired the Spectator 
for many years ?—I am, Sir, &c., R. T. Qzanne. 
Bedford. 


THE INTERNAL TEMPERATURE OF TREES. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTAtOR.] 

Str,—For some time now I have been trying, in vain, to 
obtain any concrete knowledge as to the minimum internal 
temperature of trees and shrubs. This, in view of the heavy 
cold they experience (and live through) not killing them or 
bursting the bark, must be of some easily measurable magni- 
tude. Moreover, during the coldest winters one can observe 
the buds of such trees as the horse chestnut or the lilac visibly 
swelling. Perhaps you or some of your readers would be so 
very kind as to furnish me with any itiformation they possess. 

Also, although not wholly devoid of scientific acquirements, 
I fail to realize what actual known power exists that raises 
the abundant sap to the twigs and leaves of high trees, and 
maintains it in position. All such actions are usually ex- 
plained by capillary attraction, but this is a beautifully vague 
expression that truly explains nothing, and can only be com- 
pared to the equally vague expression of electrical attraction 


j so far, at any rate, not satisfactorily explained to me. 


In both the above cases there is surely an immense field for 
research, but it is, of course, quite possible that there may be 
a mass of information available.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Betchworth. Puitie Dumas, Rear-Admiral. 
BRITAIN AND AMERICA, 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

S1r,—I have just read a letter from C. B. Wingate, of Durham, 
California, which I am sure is an exaggeration of conditions 
on the Pacific Coast, for it happens that in the spring of 1923 
I made a lecture trip to the West, and on several occasions 
gave one of my lectures which has to do with bringing about a 
better understanding between the English-speaking peoples. 
In every case—if I may judge from the applause—more than 
sixty per cent. of my hearers were favourable to my plea. In 
some cases it was nearer ninety per cent. 

My audiences were picked audiences I will admit, but in 
some cases they were City Clubs, or University Clubs, and 
could not therefore be “ selected” except in the sense that 
they were the more intelligent business men of the locality. 
They were also neither German nor Sclavic. In some cases 
it was evident that those who were too opposed to cheer were 
Irish of a certain unchanging type. 

It is absurd to say that the people of the United States— 
any part of the States—do not know of Westminster Abbey. 
Mr. Wingate is either a prejudiced witness or unfortunately 
circumstanced. Every school-boy and school-girl reads of 
Westminster Abbey in our text-books on English History and 
English Literature ; even the students of European tradition 
share in this knowledge. To say they are indifferent to 
propaganda for the English Speaking Union is probably true, 
but after all, this nation is of the English, and not of the 
German or Sclavie or Italian tradition. 

In the course of my tour I spoke on this English-American 
informal alliance, in Oklahoma, Texas, Wyoming, and Minne- 
sota, as well as in California, and to various Women’s Clubs 
here in the East, and in every case more than sixty per cent. 
of my audience applauded my statement of the justice and the 
need of a better understanding of English men and English 


laws. It is true that in the power of our wealth and numbers 


it is less vital to know what the Old World thinks of America, 
” it is time to put away 
Hitherto excessively sensitive, America 
I rejoice in every 


but along with this ** coming of age 
adolescent prejudices. 


is likely to swing too far the other way. 
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agency which tends to remove existing barriers to a full and 

frank understanding and friendship between England and 

America.—I am, Sir, &e., HAMLIN GARLAND. 
71 East Ninety-Second Street, New York City. 


LATE REDWINGS IN LONDON. 
[To the Editor of the SrpecTaToR.] 
Sir,—On Monday of last week, March 17th, I saw a flock of 
redwings in St. James’s Park. This is the latest date onwhich 
I have ever seen these birds in Iondon. Indeed, I think it 
is rather a late date for them to be in England. I wonder 
if they have remained late everywhere in England this spring. 
—-I am, Sir, &c., W. M. Crook. 
Devonshire Club. 


MR. COPPARD, MR. BULLETT, AND 
KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I have not suggested anything so foolish as the notion 
that the subjective and objective methods in literature can be 
entirely divorced. The second paragraph of my review of 
Mr. Bullett’s book is explicit on this point, and the references 
I made apply, of course, only to the question of treatment 
in short stories ; not to the relative superiority of one method 
over the other in novel writing, but to its usefulness in this 
particular literary form. That the great short story writers 
are in the main objective has for me an obvious significance. 
Hamlet’s soliloquies may have some importance in the more 
general discussion, but I feel that they would furnish an 
unsatisfactory basis for the conte. Nor do I admit that it 
is necessarily bad art for an author in his own person to discuss 
his people at length, but I do suggest that in the more restricted 
medium it is unwise to indulge the habit and sacrifice unity 
of impression and clarity of action without compensation. 
The device of Marlow seems to me of not the slightest import- 
ance to the reader, though I dimly see that it was of vast 
importance to Mr. Conrad himself. Perhaps Mr. Bullett 
will tell us why he imitated this device.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. E, Copparn. 


AND THE KNIGHTS OF RHODES. 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—Reading ** The Last Crusade ” in Mr. Asquith’s Studies 
and Sketches, I find the following statement :—** The conqueror 
of Constantingple, Mahommed II., died in 1481, and war 
at once broke out between his two incapable sons, Bajazet 
and Djem. Djein teok refuge with the Knights of Rhodes ; 
was bought from them, at the price of a Cardinal's hat, for 
the Grand Master, by Innocent VIII. (1484-1492) ; and was 
taken to Rome,” &ce. 

Since reading that statement I have consulted two of 
the best authorities on the somewhat tragic existence of 
Djem, viz., Major-General Whitworth Porter, who devoted 
much of his life to the study of the History of the Knights 
Hospitallers, and M. L. Thuasne, author of Vie et Aventures 
de Djem-Sultan (Paris, 1892), and I find no confirmation of 
the statement that Djem was bought at the price of a Cardinal's 
hat conferred on Pierre d’ Aubusson, the Grand Master, whose 
magnificent defence of Rhodes in 1480 against the naval 
and military forces of Mahommed II. won for the Knights 
of Rhodes the title of “* The Bulwark of Christendom.” 

Major-General Porter says specifically that the Cardinal's 
hat was conferred on Pierre d’Aubusson in 1485, three years 
before Djem was transferred to the custody of the Pope. 
It was primarily at his own request that Djem was moved 
from Rhodes to France, where he resided under the care of 
the Grand Prior of Auvergne. From France he was, with 
the consent of Charles VIII., moved to Rome. 

M. L. Thuasne in his book, which, as the title indicates, 
is devoted specially to Djem, never even mentions the 
Cardinal’s hat. M. Thuasne holds no brief for Pierre 
d’Aubusson, and had the conferment of the hat been capable 
of discreditable interpretation, I think that M. Thuasne 
would have said so. 

The tale of the sacred relics which passed between the 
Porte and the Pope in connexion with Djem is a long and 
very remarkable one. ‘The subsequent history of one at least 
of these relics is a singular romance.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. C. Yare (Lieut.-Col.). 

The Athenacum. Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


DJEM 





an 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 
Coutp SreKke Rerurn.—* Scipio Africanus ” Writes « 

“* The article ‘ Could Speke Return,’ in your issue of March ate 
shows rather clearly the rapidity with which things in pr 
have begun to move: could your correspondent hut 
he would find the Mombasa trolleys a thing of the past = 
two new deep-water piers, one completed and one in pr 
of construction, not to mention fleets of native-driven Ford 


taxis.” 
POETRY. 


MADEMOISELLE RICHARDRE, 


BEsIpE the haunted lake where Nereids seem 
Court ladies in a dark transfigured dream, 
Who were perfected in their glacial chill 
By Mademoiselle Richarde, I wandered still ; 
Among the enchanted waters that seem green, 
Deep mirrors, their cold beauty’s shade is seen ; 
A swan-like waterfall now dies, 
Singing its cold elegies. 
. . . . . ‘ ‘ r 
An air sighs without memory and lost. 
The leaves are cold and secking like a ghost. 
There are sad ghosts whose living was not life, 
But a small complaining, dying without strife— 
A little reading by ead candlelight, 
Of some unowned, unecared-for book, a slight 
Rustling then, a settling down to sleep, 
And cokl unutterable darkness deep 
Har soothed them, and has smoothed their eyelids fast, 
And they have their own resting-place at last, 
Who longed for this from hopeless distances— 
Poor unloved creatures whose existences 
Were spent upon the surface of another's 
Life ; the Darkness seoms like their own mother’s 
Touch; they are so used to fireless life, so old 
That they would scarcely know the gravo is cold; 
But Life had so forgotten this poor Dead 
That Death had left them long unburied. 
He had no room for them in all his grace, 
Though they would only need a little place : 
Age shrinks our hearts and makes our bodies wane 
Until we seem a little child again— 
But not the children that we used to be .,. 
Blind to the heaven childish eyes can see. 
‘ ‘ ° , . ‘ 3 ‘ 
But there are those who do not feel the cold ; 
And Mademoiselle Richarde was thus—both old 
And sharp, content to be the cold wind’s butt; 
A tiny spider in a gilded nut, 
She lived and rattled in the emptiness 
Of other people’s splendours, her rich dress 
Had muffled her old loneliness of heart. 
This was her life; to live another's part, 
To come and go unheard, a ghost unseen 
Among the costly mirrors glacial green, 
Placed just beyond her reach, for fear that she 
Forget her loneliness, her image see 
not a ghost by cold airs blown ; 
So each reflection blooms there but her own. 


Grown concrete 


She sits at other people’s tables, raises 
Her hands at other people’s joys and praises 

Their cold amusements, drawing down the blinds 

Over her face for others’ griefs, the winds 
Her sole friends now—grown grey and grim as sho— 
They have forgotten how to hear or see. 

And her opinions are not her own, 

But meaningless half words by cold airs blown 
Through keyholes .. . 
‘** Madame la Duchesse said, ‘ The spring buds stir!’” ... 

(Madame la Duchesse, old and gold-japanned, 

Whirled like a typhoon over the grey land 
In her wide carriage, while a dead wind grieves 


words that were not meant for her; 


Among those seeking ghosts, the small grey leaves.) 
So now, like Echo, she is soundless flect, 
Save for the little talk she can repeat,— 
Small whispers listened for at courtly doors .. 4 
She swims across the river-dark vast floors, 
To fires that seem like rococo gilt carving— 
Nor ever knows her shrunken heart is starving ; 
Till, crumbling into dust, grown blind and dumb 
With age, at last she hears her sole friend come— 
The Darkness, smoothing down her eyelids fast ; 
And she gains her own resting-place at last. Eprrn SrrwFth 
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then a Civil Servant, and ended by being for many years 
MOMEN P the editor of the Edinburgh. Greville was a kind of self- 
appointed liaison officer between the Times and the Whig 
statesmen of the ‘forties or ‘fifties, and Reeve was one of 
THE LETTERS OF CHARLES GREVILLE | his chict instruments in the process of negotiations with 
AND HENRY REEVE. mianieged, ax lol 40 henna, Ge outhemae ates 
Al aged, or tried to manage, the currency of the Press. It 
The Letters of Charles Greville and Henry Reeve. Edited | is very interesting to see what a monopoly of Press power 
by A. H. Johnson. (London: T. Fisher Unwin. 21s. net.) | the Times then possessed and how excited Ministers could 
mus is a book concerned with two men and an epoch which | ee pigs yma leader. Ministers were always specially 
during the last thirty years has been in the shadow. Already, to f Serbo - ; - gna expressed by the Times with regard 
howeveT, there is an edge of light round the period from | ne nie 2 8 Those ‘were the times when the newspapers 
+45 to °75, and very soon those years will be as interesting and | © = : - ory and the politicians reat and trembled. 
as stimulating to the new generation as the period from| ete: though not a good letter writer on the whole, could 
1300 to 1830 was to us of the ‘eighties and ‘nineties. Charles wie i ge —_— with great verve and spirit. Take, for 
Greville was far more than a chronicler of Victorian small Pra the second letter in the series written from Paris. 
heer. He had in him the Saint-Simon touch, though without be a xceedingly spirited :— 
the bewitching egotism and cinematographic skill of the si a ro geg of the coalition has been stirred into 
great Frenchman. But, though Charles Greville gave us peer oy ip backers a5 Oe es ae ee ee 
hard steel engravings of his great men, instead of scft mezzo- | the day before he throw his pest fas Thiers’ neck crying ‘ li me 
tints with plenty of light and shade, he was always vital. faut un Ministre,’ to which that personage replied that a fortnight 
There is something of the same quality in these letters, mer a have been easy, but that now he (Thiers) was severed 
: inch eo: in é off from everybody who could have joined him then. Le 
though Greville was a better diarist than a letter writer. | Maréchal (Soult) has had an ‘ attaque de nerfs,’ which ended in his 


To keep up my metaphor, the “ burin ” of the steel engraver | sobbing out : ‘ Messieurs j'ai 70 ans, et 35 ans de grade de Maréchal’ : 
was less out of place in the diary than in the intimacy of the 


& circumstance which had, however, no effect on the situation. In 
etter. Mr. A. H. Johnson, the Oxford History Tutor who | page bee position of affairs can only be described as ‘le zéro plus 
endeared himself to a long stream of men reading history, pith oie ' ; 
of whom I was one, notes that Louis Philippe, when he was I could not © better example of Greville’s style than 
shown some of Greville’s letters describing the crisis of 1845, his account of Cobden’s negotiation of the Commercial 
remarked that they were ‘“ Saint-Simon toué pur.’ Mr. ae with France, and the way in which he managed the 

imperor :— 


Johnson continues :— 

“He hears everything, he records everything. Nothing is too ee I met Cobden en Sunday at dinner and had a good deal of talk 
petty or trivial for his pen. Reports, rumours, scandals are collected wae him. What & a b tween this eminent diplomatic 
and alluded to. . . . Though avowedly an Epicurean and a cynic, | Seana so quietly and skilfully obtained, and Bright's ridiculous 
he is a kindly one, and he was universally popular. In his earlier tc ishing and bombast! Cobden assured me that he had told tho 
days he bore the nickname of ‘ Punch’ or “ The Gruncher.’ . . . | -7™Peror he was - much opposed as ever to entangling oursolves 
H» was constantly consulted by his friends on delicate matters, in any of his political schemes and joint military operations, and 
and they were always treated sympathetically.” that ho wished the union of his two nations to rest mainly on tho 

. , . basis of common interests and free intercourse. 

I can hardly credit the fact that I catch myself singing the praises 
These essentials were less sympathetically but not less | f the Emperor and Cobden. But I despise party and personal 
euatie bandied ia aren { the fifties ae prejudices, and, in justice to them both, | cheorfully acknowledge 
correctly handled in an epigram of the Hivies ; that they have accomplished one of the very greatest achieve- 
ments of our time and accomplished it single-handed.”’ 








That is a very exact epitome of Greville’s life and character. 


“Has a lady made a slip 
<teae  bee vid up Willa few months hence some diarist be recording something 
Or a quarrel to be made up similar of Mr. MacDonald? I wonder. It is very dull of 

her, but History so often seems bent on repeating herself ! 


With the Czar, tho Turk, or Devil, 
Ring the boll and send for Greville.” J. Sr. Loe STRACHEY. 


Greville as Clerk of the Council, as a high racing authority, 
and as a man connected by birth with all the most important ~ 
Whig families, knew the great world through and through. B O O K S « 
Yet, like so many of the Whigs, he managed to keepacuriously ee 

unprejudiced mind in regard to public matters, and especially rn ~ a nT Ra aye ro 
ray te affairs. If he were described as a self-centred THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
apologist for a selfish oligarchy, I admit I should not know 
how to defend him ; but, at any rate, he was not a snob or 
asyeophant, and a peep into the royal closet did not intoxicate 


Messrs. T. Fisnex Unwin tell us that in Poincaré Mr. Sisley 
Huddleston states the case for and against the French occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr so cleverly and so clearly that he should 
him as it intoxicated Chatham. The Palace, indeed, always | please all classes of readers. As a matter of fact, Mr. Huddles- 
left him cool. As an example of what a fair-minded man | ton has much stronger views than the publishers would like 
he was, I may note that, though, till he knew him, he had | us to believe ; he certainly shows the suavity and tact that 
aprejudice against Cobden, he had only to meet the inspired | he advises in international relations, but he allows that he 
bagman to be much impressed by his knowledge and sound | treats M. Poincaré ‘ more sympathetically than is customary 
must not, however, be | to-day, cither in Engiand or in the United States.” Mr, 
> | Ramsay MacDonald has reprinted his memoir of his wife, 
| Margaret Kthel MacDonald (Allen and Unwin), and no doubt 
often pompous. This pomposity is well illustrated by a | it will now be read with heightened interest. Mr. Hilaire 
story told in regard to him and Lord Derby. Just as at heart | Belloc invades the troubled country of econumics, and as 
he looked down upon Palmerston as vulgar, so he considered | usual makes the problems he deals with seem yery easy : 
“the Rupert of debate” as untrustworthy and dangerous. | Economics for Helen (Arrowsmith) he wrote for a child of 
When, then, Lord Derby became Prime Minister, Greville | sixteen, and the book will probably make many amateurs feel 
to mark his disapproval. of the new régime did not attend | that they have a comprehensive knowledge of the subject. 

Councils but sent his deputy. A mischicf-maker who hated Two immense and impressive volumes for art collectors 
Greville drew Lord Derby’s attention to this fact, and tried | come from Messrs. Kegan Paul. Islamic Book Bindings, by 
to awaken the Prime Minister's indignation at what he called | F. Sarre, is printed in Germany, and German printing never 
Derby’s reply was an excellent riposte | seems as clean and beautiful as the best English work. In 





sense as regards foreign affairs. I 
supposed to be a thick and thin defender of ** The Gruncher.’ 
He had a very narrow mind, if a very acute one, and he was 


& studied insult. 
to “The Gruncher’s”” thrust. ‘“‘ Doesn't he come to the 
Council ? I didn’t know that; but then I confess I never 
notice whether it is James or Thomas who comes to put 


the past ten years our printers have advanced very far. 
| Block Printing and Book Illustration in Japan, by Louise 
| Norton Brown, is printed in England, and contains forty- 
coal on my library fire.” | three very pleasant illustrations. Both books, however, 
Henry Reeve, who conducts the other side of the corres- | limit their appeal to the serious and specialized collector. 

pondence, was a younger man than Greville and outlived | ‘The inexhaustible talent of Mr. Maurice Hewlett had lost 
him by many years. He was first a writer on the Times, | none of its freshness when he died: Messrs. Heinemann send 
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us his Last Essays. Mr. James Agate, the loudest and liveliest 
of our dramatic critics, has collected some of his weekly articles 
in The Contemporary Theatre, 1923 (Leonard Parsons). A 
volume which seems to contain much erudition very lightly 
borne is Social Life in Stuart England, by Mary Coate 
(Methuen). 

It is strange that, though so many modern philosophers 
confess that Hegel’s works have been their chief incentive in 
philosophical study, no single volume has been published 
which attempts an exposition of the whole system of Hegel, 
of his thought in logic, ethics, aesthetics, religion, psychology 
and everything else. Mr. W. T. Stace remedies this omission 
in The Philosophy of Hegel (Macmillan). The fourth and fifth 
volumes of Mr. W. 5S. Holdsworth’s A History of English Law 
(Methuen) have at last appeared, and two more are projected. 

Tue Literary Epriror. 


CUT IN TWO. 


By Janko Lavrin. 


PROTEUS 


Tolstoy and Modern Consciousness. 
(Collins. 6s. net.) 


Mopern criticism is a game easy to play. Mr. Janko 
Lavrin plays very well: he keeps all the rules, he is very 
agile, and on his own ground he could go on playing till 
judgment day. Here is the theory of the game. Criticism 
is analytic ; analysis proves that everything is compounded 
of opposites—of spirit and matter, for instance, subject 
and object, movement and inertia, God and the Devil. In 
literary criticism, therefore, when we have segregated one 
quality of an author’s mind we shall find also, if we look 
round, the exact opposite. Keats was abnormally sensitive, 
he was abnormally callous; he was passionate, he was 
marmoreal. This seems to be a deadlock. No; the psycho- 
analyst comes to our aid. Every creative act is the result 
of a conflict : a great author has been raging in bewilderment 
between two opposite emotions or mental processes; in 
writing he solves the conflict by a synthesis of the opposites ; 
but, of course, if we analyze his writing, we shall discover 
that quarrel of opposites which compelled him to write. 

Mr. Lavrin distinguishes in Tolstoy a great number of 
these irreconcilables. Between his puritanism and _his 
sensuousness, his asceticism and his licence, Tolstoy was in 
constant torment. His love for mankind was made ridiculous 
by his profound selfishness. He was eager for spiritual life, 
he was eager for spiritual death ; he swung backwards and 
forwards between sclf-affirmation and self-renunciation. He 
was hungry for religion, he was determined in his rationalism. 
He was individualistic, he took refuge in the herd-instinct. 
Ilis life, in short, was a whirl of contradictions. And 
Mr. Lavrin quotes very 2ppositely from Tolstoy’s works to 
exhibit the dualism of his character. 

Meanwhile, where is Tolstoy? We are shown Ormuzd 
and Ahriman eternally wrestling; we are given a long 
illustration of the problems which Mr. Lavrin sees in the 
universe, and he has cleverly deified them in his subject. 
Meanwhile, Tolstoy has evaporated. There is no single 
being, no focus, no person left. We may be sure that if 
Tolstoy differed from his fellows, if he made a contribution 
of his own to the world, he must have had a character at 
once more complicated and more downright. He must have 
been a historically unique man, with definite, positive qualities 
of his own, with a consciousness of life which no one else 
has possessed. Of this man we have no sign in Mr. Lavrin’s 
study. Then what is wrong with the method ? 

A dozen things. It is a method very useful for proving 
that all men are the same—a statement within its limita- 
tions quite true—and that is because it takes no account of 
proportions. Even for this purpose the analysis has to be 
earricd much further, the opposites must be reconciled 
again. But valuations are based entirely upon these pro- 
portions, on differences, in a word. As a preliminary, the 
analytic method may be used ; having scen the two impulses, 
we may then decide which is predominant. All the same, 
it is schematic and formal; out of its limitations it is 
actually false. It must also be borne in mind that every 
man is unique and unified. The best criticism, indeed, is 
not analytic but intuitive: it demands an ability to see, 
through the Protean changes, the inconsistencies, the variety 
of a man’s actions and expressions, what of him remains 


————— 


the same, what is the impetus and essence ich j 
the whole man. rs a — 
Mr. Lavrin lacks intuition and so blunders, Ye 
construes Tolstoy’s desire to live like a peasant: he takes 
to have been a desire for relapse into collective conscior 4 
into a Group-Soul. It was an attempt to conquer an4 
include the peasant; an effort of self-creation, not of self 
destruction. He similarly misconstrues Tolstoy’s doets; ‘ 
of the renunciation of individuality: it is no doctrine a 
atavism or cowardice. He takes Nietzsche to be the com. 
plement and antithesis of Tolstoy; they are hardly to te 
brought together at all; but if they are, then it is by their 
similarities. He has abstracted all force, ail positive qualitieg 
from Tolstoy and left him feeble and distracted, Por Ohe 
thing we must thank either Mr. Lavrin or the printer ; 
“ terriflic ” is a new and far more forcible spelling. 

ALAN Porter, 


A GENTLE VICTORIAN. 


Letters of Anne Thackeray Ritchie. With forty-two addition} 
letters from her father, William Makepeace Thackeray. Selected 
and edited by her daughter, Hester Ritchie. (John Murray 
15s. net.) - 

Cot.ections of modern letters can at their best make a double 

appeal. They are the most human and companionable of 

biographies, drawing us by countless unpretentious threads 
into the fabric of another’s life, and they are, no less than the 
lyric or essay, a work of art, the expression of some unique 
personality, and as such can even be torn from their context 
without seriously diminishing their value. As letter-writers, 
however, both Thackeray and his daughter were too generously 
human to combine often the two appeals. Lady Ritehie 
herself confessed, ** I care for too many things even to do one 
perfectly,” and her very captivating social genius robbed her 
personality of that element of the unusual, that critical, even 
malicious detachment, which gives such spice to the corres. 
pondence, for example, of Mrs. Carlyle. Too long a spell of 
summer sunshine sets us longing for the sting of hailstones, 

It is so in art and letters with too consistent a charm. We 

suspect the trivial, and although Lady Ritchic’s charm was 

too personal and too pointed ever to degenerate into a 

manner, we sometimes could wish that she had not taken 

quite so seriously to heart her father’s admonition to be 

* careful, grateful, and ladylike,” and so resolutely exorcised 

those agreeable daemons which fought, we gather, in the 

breast of the young Anne Thackeray. Our chief complaint 
against Victorianism is that it tended to blur outlines by 
suppressing the positive virtues and vices together, and we 
have little doubt that Lady Ritchie would have written even 
better than she did, if she had not been so careful to cuitivate 
that “ lurking prettiness ” which her father told her should 
be a quality even of buffoonery. 

The forty-two letters from Thackeray himself are, however, 

a most valuable addition to this book, both as a fragment 

of the biography which can never be written, and as stressing 

the close aflinity of temperament existing between father and 
daughter. FitzGerald’s description of Thackeray as “ grand 
and gay ” is particularly happy in the light of these letters 

“There’s beautiful affection in this country,” he wrote of 

America, “* immense tenderness, romantic personal enthusiasm, 

and a general kindliness and serviceableness and good nature.” 

He drew himself with his beaming bourgeois smile in the 

words. Humorous, magnanimous, garrulous and _ shrewd, 

Thackeray was the very negation of a “ personage.” How 

tender and yet sensible he was his letters to his children 

testify. And he was devout too in the manner at once 
business-like and sentimental, of his class and time, a devout 
ness which we hear echoed in his daughter’s journal in such 
resolutions as this: ‘“ If I live, try and be as good as I can, 
don’t get frightened, be faithful, be moderate yct unending 
in feeling.” 

And _ the 

Thackeray’s spendthrift exuberance, the 

which drove him to invent portmanteau words and sprinkle 

his script with facetious sketches, is reproduced more deli- 
cately in his daughter. She, too, was resplendently natural 
and rootedly averse to literary phrase-making, and the same 
high altruism which led Thackeray to write: “Though By 


likeness is traceable in a dozen particulars. 
surplus energy 
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he crown and completion of all earthly good,” was 


we is t 
aoe inspiration of all her days. Her grace and charm lay 
rete in this necessity of giving herself to friends, to nature, 
si 


to literature, to life. Oere oe 
The very impatience of her generosity explains her weakness 
as a literary artist. She went through life in a dream of 
sympathy, feeling the essence of things, responding every- 
where to what she called rather vaguely the sincere and 
true. She knew in plenty those moments when we are 
clasped in the arms of nature too closely to see her 
features, and perhaps her happiest descriptions are of the 
elements—“ her one excitement ’—and_ particularly of the 
yind. But she could seldom focus finely as a Dorothy Words- 
worth could, and so there is a certain sameness about her 
raptures OveT “ piping days ” at home and abroad. Similarly, 
the many eminent Victorians who flit through these pages 
leave no very lasting impression behind, although occasionally, 
as if by happy chance, she achieved a sentence full of insight, 
as when she wrote of Renan: “ I like him so much better than 
I expected, because I see though it’s partly put on, yet it is 
instinctively real feeling which makes him sentimental.” 
She was typical of her time in not inquiring too closely into 
ézeal feeling.” She trusted, usually with success, to instinct. 
Yet she was conscious of the provincialism of Victorian 
sentiment, even while she was loyal to it. “I know,” 
ghe wrote, ‘‘ there is an utterly astounding and complicated 
something gathering which is quite too strong and direct for 
people like me, who were brought up in narrower times, to 
grasp or understand.” But the essential modesty of such an 
admission is perhaps the reason why her Victorianism, if it 
dissatisfies, never jars. ‘There was nosclf-indulgence inher senti- 
ment, no arrogance in her loyalty, and no complacence im her 
humanitarianism, from the time when as a child she founded 
a society for *‘ the stoppation of starvation” all the world 
over, to that when she wrote : “* It comes over one with a sort 
of shock to think of the horrible tortures we civilized nations 
inflict . . . when I heard Mr. —— and Mrs. shouting 
out for war the other night, I felt I could have knocked their 
stupid heads together. War is so different from fighting | 
and shouting from either.” And that was written in 1870. | 
This book, then, is to be treasured,not for the rather tenuous 
Victorian reminiscences which it contains, but as the expression | 
of a very gentle, radiant and courageous spirit. And because 
| 
} 











lady Ritchie loved life without ever exacting anything, she 
never grew old. ‘* Who *Youth’s a stuff will not 
endure’ ?”’ she wrote a month before her death. ‘* It lasts as 
long as we do, and is older than age. For those moments of 
rager life of seeing and being come back to us, and we babble 
of green fields and live among them to the very end.” 

Hucu VA. Fausser. 


says 


THE RIGHT OF REBELLION. 


A Defence of Liberty against Tyrants. With an historical 
introduction by Harold J. Laski. (G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 
8s. Od. net.) 

Mr. Laskt made his name as one of the modern school 

of political theorists, who can see little good in sovereignty. 

They search in the writings of Maitland and Gierke for a 

group theory of the State that may limit what they consider 

its monstrous claims—though claims buttressed in [English 
law—to decide questions of morality and allegiance. From 

Figgis they take the defence of a church free to control its 

own members, to settle its creed, and they apply this mutatis 





mutandis to other forms of association. In the Amcrican 


Constitution they find a political arrangement where sover- | 


eignty, save in times of crisis, can almost be argued to be non- 
existent. The attack they make on the State’s claim to 
omnipotence forces them back to study the controversies of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when through the 
rise of organized nationalities the issue first became defined 
in its modern guise. It is thus not accident that has led 
Mr. Laski to edit a translation of the Vindiciae contra Tyrannos, 
a book written, probably by Duplessis-Mornay, to justify the 
Huguenot nobility in taking arms against a persecuting and 
papalist king. The original Latin work has been several 
times issued in translation for English consumption ; sugges- 
tively enough the last of these editions was in 1689, and earlier 
ones were dated 1648 and 1660. It is the edition of 1689 
that is here reprinted. Locke felt the influence of the book, 





though he owed less to it than to Hooker ; through Locke 
its doctrines coloured the American revolution, and thence 
with the democracy of Rousseau added, they had some 
influence in 1789. Duplessis-Mornay would almost certainly 
have approved of the English revolution which suited his 
aristocratic views; he might have borne though not whole- 
heartedly with the American rising—New England would 
have pleased him less than Virginia, the French revolution 
would have cut at most of his principles and at all his 
prejudices. 

The author of the Vindiciae naturally argues in the manner 
of his age from scriptural texts too much for our taste, but 
the book is none the less a vivid piece of writing. Mr. Laski 
has been wise in reprinting an old version rather than making 
one of his own. They managed these things better than we 
can, and this is in the great tradition of English translations. 
No one now would dare to render a passage thus, the whole 
phrase thought into racy English and not each word turned 
singly :— 

“ But let us suppose that in this our Ship of State the pilot is 
drunk, the most of his associates are asleep, or after large and 
unreasonable tippling together, they regard their eminent danger in 
approaching a rock with idle and negligent jollity ... What 
should then a master’s mate, or some other under-ofticer do, who is 
vigilant and careful to perform his duty ? Shall it be thought sufli- 
cient for him to pinch or punch them who are asleep ?” 

The main thesis of the book is that a ruler who infringes 
the law of God or oppresses his subjects can lawfully be resisted. 
This old question is still with us—a final view on the limits 
of obedience can never be found—but to-day we regard the 
problem less as one of abstract ethics than of political fact. 
We know that an unpopular policy raises either open or 
veiled resistance, and at least in England we have left theo- 
logical argument on the right of rebellion for frank consider- 
ations of Benthamite expediency. T. H. Green sets the 
moral purpose of the State as high as anyone and maintains 
with the best the subject’s duty of passing ethical judgment 
on his country’s action, but he enjoins on the individual who 
disagrees with the law the duty of taking the consequences 
of his action into acceunt before he resists what he may hold 
to be immoral. A section of Irish opinion may damn the 
consequences in as sweeping fashion as the sixteenth century, 
but few east of St. George’s Channel are so cocksure. Duplessis- 
Mornay advocates resistance when the laws of God are broken. 
He goes farther; other princes, he argues, should intervene 
between rulers and ruled when there is tyranny or religious 
persecution in a neighbouring State. We are less confident ; 
we have 1794 and France, 1919 and Russia, to think of ; 
we feel more sceptical in our judgments, more timid in our 
acts. 

Mr. Laski’s introduction is necessary and useful. It would 
be more so if it were more sparing with a rather irritating 
allusiveness. That is a trick indispensable to the good 
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history examinee, but of doubtful value, save when kept 
strictly in check, on the printed page. But he has made 
accessible a fine translation of a book that influenced events, 
and the teacher of political philosophy will be grateful. 

E. M. Wrone. 


THIS GOODLY FRAME. 
The Right Place. By C. E. Montague. (Chatto and Windus. 7s.) 


Mr. MontaGur’s last book of essays, it will be remembered, 
was called Disenchaniment, and was a troubled, stinging kind 
of book that might have been written in the shadow of Elsinore. 
Taking his Rosencrantzes and Guildensterns by the arm, Mr. 
Montague now talks to them of this goodly frame, the Earth, 
ard this most excellent canopy, the air; in short, he has 
produced a book of essays on the joys of travel that is so 
happy and zestful that it might very well have been called 
Enchantment. The dominant note is sounded in the very 
first paragraph :— 

“You may wonder how it will feel, to find you are old, and able to 
travel no more. Perhaps to sit out, with your legs up, in an invalid 
chair on a lawn when the warm weather comes, and to finger a book 
of time-tables for trains, and to think how at this hour the day 
express from Paris is probably nearing Mulhouse, and the evening 
freshness of air that has blown across snow is coming in at the 
windows ; soon the train will be slowing to clank into the station 


at Pale just when the first lamps are lit in the town and look gay | 


in the twilight. How the Rhine must be swishing along, a plashing, 
glimmering coolness heard more than seen, below the balconied 
windows of rooms at the Three Kings Hotel, where the blest, who 
have just come from England, are giving a sigh ef content as they 
throw their dusty gloves down on a bed. . . .” 

In such artfully contrived prose (whose felicities have lured 
so many admiring young Manchester journalists to destruc- 
tion), Mr. Montague talks of the Alps and the roads of England, 
the pleasures of map-reading, the character of the Pennines, 
the faces and fortunes of cities, the joys of the street (in which 
even the warehouses of Liverpool and Manchester are pressed 


. . . . | 
into service); and everywhere he gives us something more 
than a tourist’s rhapsody and fine writing, for all these essays | 


have a philosophical background, and this background is 
frankly recognized and partly explored in the very last paper 
of all. ‘“* Between our senses and any object that might stir 
us to some genial or aweful delight,” he remarks, very justly, 
* there is always interposed a kind of ether distilled from our 
own personality.” 
who have the “radiant receptiveness ” of children, lovers 
and artists can bring to it the right appetite. And here Mr. 
Montague deals sturdily with those mistaken persons who 
imagine that “* experience ” can be widened and deepened by 
mere loss of self-control, as if the personality were a kind of 
rag-bag into which all manner of expericnces can be flung, 
instead of a living growth that cannot go in two different 
directions at once, and cannot taste continually of evil and yet 
retain the unspoilt palate of innocence. Further, he puts 
forward for our admiration “ the fortunate few who have not 
lost the finer use of their eyes—their bodily and mental eyes 
together—as most of us do in the later stages of youth,” and 
it is only by following such happy mortals, who are for ever 
discovering a world that has been newly made for them, that 
we can enjoy the feast. This only means we must adopt a 


similar attitude of mind towards things in general ; it does | 


not mean that we must try to see the world as other, perhaps 
more gifted, persons see it, imitating their gestures and echoing 
their opinions. It is such tampering with the free personal 
response that provokes Mr. Montague’s sarcasm. 
and no wrong way, “ so Jong as it is a vehement personal way ” 
that belongs to somebody. ‘“* Any such human expericnee is 
the ultimate unit of critical truth; you cannot get higher 
authority than that sincere assurance for any valuation of any 
visible thing.” And it is worth remarking (for this kind of 
writing is not for everyone) that the greater part of this 
volume is concerned, and exquisitely concerned, with the 
writer's own personal experience of the delights of travel, and 
that only the last paper or so takes us into philosophy and 
morals. But that is as it should be, for after th 
roads and the mountain peaks of aesthetic experience, we are 
ready for the tranquil inn of the philosophic mind. Mr, 


bustling 


Montague, whose mannered but very agreeable style is now 

losing its Meredithian contempt for a plain statement, moves 

easily from achievement to achievement, success to success. 
J. B. Priester. 





The feast is always spread, but only those | 


There is no | 
ene right way of feeling in the presence of supposed beauty, | 


———$————— 
COLD COMFORT FOR THE YOUNG 


The Chilswell Book of English Poetry. 


Compiled by 
Bridges. (Longmans. 6s. 6d. net.) ompiled by Robert 


Tue ground of poetry is love, not wisdom. 
ultimates, in the most concrete examples: poetry jg he 

from passion, not from morality. It is truer stil! in the ne 
in the highest dignities of the mind ; poctry is the fire that 
burns without consuming, while philosophy is the light that 
shines without dazzling. But Dr. Bridges has always held 
to the other opinion. He takes poetry to be the expression 
of the spirit of man, as anyone might ; but to him the spirit 
of man walks with austerity among abstractions and ethical 
ideas. He is no man to compile anthologies for children, 
If we had hoped that in The Chilswell Book of English Poetry 
Dr. Bridges would put off his laurels and from time to time 
play with the children instead of improving them, the preface 
would soon have informed us better. It is a subtle. proud 
| and chilling exercise in prose, written exactly as if English 
were a stone-dead language. His views are persuasively 
stated :— ; 


This is true jn 


pi While in all other Arts it is agreed that a student should be 
trained only on tho best models, wherein technique and aesthetic 
are both exemplary, there has been with respect to Poetry a pestilent 
notion that the young should be gradually led up to excellence 
| through lower degrees of it; so that teachers have invited their 
pupils to learn and admire what they expected them to outgrow : 
| and this was carried so far that writers, who else made no poetic 
pretence, have good-naturedly composed poems for the young, 
| and in a technique often as inept as their sentiment. This mistake 
| rested on two shallow delusions: first, that beauty must needs 
| be fully apprehended before it can be felt or admired ; secondly 
| that the young are unimaginative.” : 








Certainly children will delight in the most unexpected of 
poems, and cach will have preferences that no other child 
shares. But Dr. Bridges makes no attempt to explain how 
| anthologies for children should differ from general anthologies ; 
why, for example, The Golden Treasury will not serve for a 
school book as well as any other. The sclection of poems in 
the Chiiswell Book is middling ; some of them, the lyrics 
| more especially, are excellent, but many are too stodgy for 
a child and too commonplace for an adult. In his anxiety 
| for justice and nobility in poetry Dr. Bridges has often 
_ included empty moralizings or spiritless counsels. We are 
unable to conceive how Dr. Bridges could select Mr. Kipling’s 
“The Hunisat the Gate,” or the poems he quotes from Longfellow 
| and Moore, and still imagine that he was keeping to his own 











| criterion. Even in wisdom he is not complete. 
’ ry - 
FICTION. 
—_— jp. 
CONTRASTS. 
Tony. Py Stephen Hudson. (Constable. 6s.) 

| Inigo Sandys. By E. B.C. Jones. (Cnatto and Windus. 7s. 61.) 
| Judgment Eve. By H.C.Harwood. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 


| Perissa. By S.P.B. Mais. (Grant Richards. 7s. 6d.) 
| No one who finds pleasure in a vivid contrast could better 
satisfy his craving than by reading, successively, Mr. Stephen 
Hudson's Tony and Miss Jones’s Inigo Sandys. It is a transi- 
tion from noonday to twilight, from the coarse to the sensitive, 
from the explicit to the implied. Only in one particular does 
Tony challenge the clusiveness of its successor, and that is 
in the form of its narration. It is told conversationally 
by a man to his brother ; whether speaking from beyond the 
grave, as the conclusion seems to suggest, we are unable to 
| decide. At times in the history of Inigo Sandys also an 
interlocutor creeps in, a very vague “you,” an aller eg, 
in fact, of Inigo himself, whose place and function are relegated 
to memory or to forming 4 liaison between the central conscious 
ness and the corporate consciousness of Mr. Jones’s readers. 
When the difficulties and ambiguities attendant upon its 
scheme of narration have been set aside, all likeness between 
Tony and Inigo Sandys comes to an end. 

Inigo himscif is one of the people Tony would have loathed, 
and, had their paths ever crossed at Cambridge, Inigo would 


“ 


certainly have counted Tony among his “ slums,” as he called 


| those of his acquaintance whom he least delighted to honour. 
Tony is, with one lapse, a complete cynic. His vocabulary, 


which the author’s method allows to attain its full colloquial 
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TS 
as in it a smack of the sergeant-major’s and the 
maturity, but the continual offensiveness of its idiom 
schoolboy a parallels, one would think, in real life. Onc 
e ape call it vulgar because it transcends vulgarity 
pesitates sary to dwell on this question of diction because 
des nee flavour of Tony is wrapped up in it. The story 
the a hens » the characters, with two or three exceptions, 
este as searcely to be interesting ; any sharpness 
of ee is lost either through the oblique narration or 
—e enough about his brother, to his brother, often 
reminding him (an aw kwardness inherent in the presentation) 
of incidents with which his brother must have been more 
familiar than he. But over his own life he draws a series 
of veils. “ It was when I came my last awful mucker,” is his 
way of giving the dates and landmarks to his career. But 
we js something disarming and engaging about him that 
impels one to hold one’s nose and follow to its very bitter 
end his unsavoury history. Only once does his charm fail. 
He is sentimental about his son and his son’s death. It 
may be a harsh judgment, but the sentimentalism of pro- 
fessed eynics is a spectacle from which one shrinks. Tony 
is a tour de force. ‘The life of a man-about-town has been 
often described ; the life of the “smart set,’’ as it was in 
Edwardian and early Georgian times, alternately spurning 
and deferring to the money-bags of Jewish finaneiers, has not 
yen neglected in fiction; there have been more faithful 
portraits of self-secking demi-mondaines than Elinor and more 
subtle portraits of raseality than Tony. Benvenuto Cellini 
was at once less gross and more sophisticated. The vitality 
{the book lies in its jargon, in those outrageous sentences 
none of which but flaunts a cardinal affront to the English 
language but which are almost unmatched in the expression 


there 


of direct censure and vituperation. 

The characters in Inigo Sandys, on the other hand, even 
Jocelyn the least sympathe tic and most downright of them, 
are of an exquisite sensibility. ‘They make every allowance 
for each other; they meet each other half-way; they are 
alive to the of the slightest gesture. Their 
technique of and conversation might find its 
counterpart in some ideal family in whose speech definiteness 
of outline has long passed away, leaving nothing more articulate 
than eloquent inflexions, pauses, silence. 
Memory plays a great part in their consciousness ; a scent, a 
contact, a dream, serves to set it After the modern 
fashion Miss Jones makes the recollection of past experience 
in accompaniment of action and even of dialogue, so that 
the sense of time is generally vague. The characters present 
to each other their full personalities, trailing all the known 
accretions of the past and the previsaged accretions of the 
Like clouds, they seem to have no core, and they 
mngle or avoid each other as easily as clouds. And yet, 
are, they contrive to leave a sediment, they 
ven achieve a subdued vividness. Naturally, in the barrage 
d inference it is not easy to detect the simple 
motions of the will when the will has been so corrupted, so 
“got at’ or (perhaps it would be fairer to say) so disciplined 
ind refined by its long servitude to good manners and fine 
feeling. And, as in Henry James, it comes with something 
a shock to find that a character so civilized as Kate Croy 
should be actuated, at bottom, by a motive for which avarice 
snot too hard a name, so here we are brought up sharp by 
the reason for Inigo’s estrangement from Jecelyn. Surely 
inclination (even after marriage) to live with him showed 
which so alert to sympathize with 

lieate gradations of behaviour, might have approved. 
But it horrified him. 
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best part of this intricate and fascinating book 


is the description of Tnigo’s life at Cambridge. There, in the 
wtificial constriction of Unive rsity fife Miss Jones’s talent for 
z cat’s-cradle with human relationships comes into its 

, 4 hvpersensitiveness is a mark of adolescence, 
‘absorption in it gains a validity which is less obvious later 
Only to mention one point, Inigo’s preoccupation with 

rit self and others : how admirably Miss Jones 
lepicts it I self-examination, half humorous and half 
agonized, the desire to do everyone justice, even one’s self. 


think that the conscientiousness of the hero 


's Tfeproduced in the « raftsmanship of the book ; among much 
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sorts out good things from an 
unpromising heap of odds and 
ends. So may the Discerning 
Reader pick out the good things 

from the heap of New Books 


* 
THE WHITE SHIP 


Estonian stories by AINO KALLAS, 

“One of the strongest and most indi- 

vidual of living writers.” JOHN 
GALSWORTHY. 75. 6d. net. 


THE BEST POEMS OF 1923 
Selected by THOMAS MOULT. This 
volume contains poems by THOMAS 
HARDY, EDITH SITWELL, W. H. DAVIES, 
and others. Second Impression. 6s. net. 


THE FOREST GIANT 
The life-story of a pine-tree, trans- 
lated from the French of ADRIEN LE 

CORBEAU. 6s. net. 


MARCHING ON 
By RAY STRACHEY. “There are scenes 
which it is not exaggeration to call in- 
spired. A book of talent, interest, 
charm and truth.” Observer. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE SWEDISH WOMAN 
The story of a war-disabled English- 
man’s love adventure in Sweden. By 

R.C. LONG. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BEST 
SHORT STORIES OF 1923 
Stories by STACY AUMONIER, A. E. 
COPPARD, KATHERINE MANSFIELD, 
HUGH WALPOLE, and others. Second 

Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 


MARMADUKE 
By ALLAN MONKHOUSE. “In its un- 
broken unity of tone and interest, its 
ethical tenderness, sureness and grace, 
the story is imasterly.". Manchester 
Guardian. 6s. net. 


LIFE BEGINS TO-MORROW 

A translation of GUIDO DA VERONA’S 

novel, sales of which in Italy now ex- 
ceed 150,000 copies. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE WIDOW’S HOUSE 
By the author of Piccadilly, KATHLEEN 
corte. “Compact with emotion, 
written with originality and glow.” 

Morning Post. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE RUNAGATE 
By c. c. Lowis. “In these days it is re= 
freshing to come across a story full 
of action and written in a spirit of 
youthful adventure.” Evening News. 

7s. 6d. net. 
. 

JONATHAN CAPE LTD. 

ELEVEN GOWER STREET, LONDON 
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that is minute, even microscopic, there is hardly a detail that 
is trivial. . 

Miss Jones compromises continually ; Mr. Harwood never 
compromises at all. His emotional fibre is tougher than Mr. 
Hudson’s, which is saying a great deal. His position in regard 
to life is more central than theirs. Mr. Hudson exploits an 
attitude ; Miss Jones unfolds a consciousness ; but Mr. Har- 
wood marshals his facts. This impartiality makes him seem 
sometimes a little cruel. Will nothing, one asks oneself, 
intervene between the facts and his presentation of them ; no 
faint bias or more personal trait, snobbery, humanitarianism, 
no evidence of human weakness ? We can find none. Most 
short stories have their rcots in sentimentalism or inverted 
sentimentalisin ; they are sweet or bitter. Mr. Harwood has 
found a recipe which makes them neither. Fantastic, roman- 
tic, realistic, allegorical, they submit with a good grace to all 
the literary labels; but they have not tolerated in their 
composition the smallest intrusion of the public or of the 
author. Admirably written, with an economy that bewilders 
by its deftness, they are all that their wrapper claims for them 
and more. One could write at length upon the author’s almost 
uncanny familiarity with the most diverse walks of life, upon 
his ear for dialogue which gives a rare appropriateness to each 
word his characters utter ; upon the colour of his stories and 
the shadow, the violence and the calm. Only theirs is a type 
of excellence which, though not frigid nor remote, definitely 
needs an approach, an open mind and an unflagging attention 
if they are to have the effect they should have. One has to 
accustom oneself to their intellectuality, which is comparable 
to Mr. Aldous Huxley’s, and scarcely less amusing, although, 
unlike his, it has no declared mission to amuse. One has to 
accustom oneself to the fact that in many of them the purely 
narrative element plays a minor part; the sense of things 
happening, the sense of actuality, gives way to a more abstract 
conception of events, in which the interest of relationship 
overrides the interest of sequence. Mr. Harwood’s stories 
are the work of a powerful mind, tenacious and naturally 
selective. ‘They have charm, but even more than charm, they 
have strength. 

Mr. Mais’s chief defect is the very common one of not knowing 
when to stop. His dialogue is good when it does not run away 
with him, but it is not good enough to be treated as an end in 
itself. The hcro cannot entirely clear himself of the taunt of 
his protégée, Felicity ; he is a grown-up boy scout. But he 
takes the blows of fortune, of which she is perhaps the chief, 
with a good heart, and it is not unpleasant to follow him 


through some if not all of his adventures. 
L. P. Hartey. 


OTHER NOVELS.—A.S.F. By John Rhode. (Geoffrey 
Bles. 7s. 6d. net.)—The illicit but very profitable traffic in 
cocaine provides the motive for a series of adventures and 
mysteries which the reader will find both entertaining and 
exciting. The Burden. By Jeffery E. Jeffery. (Leonard 
Parsons. 7s. 6d. net.}—The real theme of this book is the 
terrible situation created by the crippling of a much-loved 
young wife. It is developed with some ingenuity, but the 
psychology is not very profound. The Passionate Adventure. 
By Frank Stayton. (Nash and Grayson. 7s. Gd. net.) 
—A story concerned with the reaction of a rich and idle 
young man from the excitement of active service in the War. 
The psychology is not very convincing, but the book ends 
with several chapters of breathless adventure. Recom- 
pence. By Robert Keable. (Constable. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
A sequel to Mr. Keable’s War novel, in which a gi7l and a 
young priest came together as lovers. This book shows the 
divergence of their paths in peace time. The man’s leads to 
a monastery, and the woman’s to advanced Eugenics with 
the promise of an illegitimate baby engendered for strictly 
moral reasons. The Black Cow. By Mary J. H. Skrine. 
(Edward Arnold. 7s. 6d. net.)—A charming little idyll of 
village life, which will make the reader regret the death of an 
author who could draw the English countryside with such 
masterly strokes. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


STAINED GLASS TOURS IN SPAIN AND FLANDERS. 
By Charles Hitchcock Sherrill. (John Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Mr. Sherrill quotes, with evident relish, the words of a 
visitor to Leon: “* To enter Leon Cathedral is like walking into 
the glory of God.” Which is only another, and less pleasing, 
variant on the kind of exclamation one is accustomed to hear 
from the lips of “enthused” sightseers. Stained glass, as 
far as the usual tourist goes, lends itself too readily to a lazy, 
aesthetic appreciation; yet of all the stories our churches 


= 
can tell, from tomb and window, sculpture and 
blazes out more attractively and more immediately Dong 


thay 
few 


those of the stained glass, and none (unless it be 
Temaining mural paintings) tells us more clearly wae 
of men they were who worshipped in those churches 
their art religion’s handmaid. But Mr. Sherrill is a Male 
interested in such things ; he is content to take each to. 
(of a prearranged itinerary) in order and discuss ple tow 
if somewhat too facetiously, the workmanship cal on 
of the windows. It becomes a little tiring to read s Colony 
enumerations of warm hues, blushing colours a a ‘ 
rich tones ; the reader soon finds himself exclaim; strong 
such superficiality and regretting that his author with 
wide and varied an experience, had not delved deeper 
such an interesting subject. Yet within its compen = 
it is only fair to state that almost Mr. Sherrill’s fist fad 
are: “It is rather as a traveller, a mere sightseer that te 
author bows before you’) the book is a good one it the 
outlines of useful tours, it mentions the most expel 
methods of travelling, it has a lengthy and useful int; mm 
that will serve to provide intending (and not too Curious 
visitors with suflicient technical knowledge, and, in Me 
as it is possible to illustrate stained glass, it is wel] sup) ied 
with photographs. The author has coupled Flanders wt 
Spain because, since the Low Countries were provinges at 
Spain during the hey-day of the craft, there are many links 
ef interest and workmanship between the two. 


BANKERS AND CREDIT. By Hartley Withers. 
Grayson. 6s. net.) 

The gift of making economics interesting to the uninitiaty 
is possessed by very few writers ; but Mr. Hartley Withey 
is certainly among that number, and his latest work may 
be recommended to all who would obtain an insight igi) 
present-day monetary controversy. Mr. Withers writes j, 
reply to critics of our pre-War credit system, and in support 
of the views of leading bankers that a return to the condition 
which existed before 1914 is the first desideratum of monetary 
policy. Sinee, however, his reply is intended for the gener) 
public, as opposed to economists and bankers, it begins 
with an outline of the pre-War credit system. This subject 
almost gets the better of even the author’s genius for concig 
and clear description, and the reader who does not posses 
some knowledge of the intricacies of credit creation wil 
probably have to read certain passages more than one, 
Later pages of the book contain a severe criticism of War time 
finance, and a lucid explanation of the development and 
cullapse of the post-War boom, Mr. Withers making out a 
very good case for his contention that neither high money 
rates nor restriction of credit produced the price deflation 
which began in 1920. The reader is thus led to the main 
chapters of the book, which describe and criticise some of the 
proposals for currency and credit reform which have singe 
been put forward. What may be termed the strictly orthodox 
view is here taken, and Mr. Withers is at his best, dealiy 
gently or forcibly with his opponents according to the degre 
of restraint or vehemence with which they have placed their 
views before the public. Those who are familiar with current 
economic literature will be surprised that as much as thirty 
pages are devoted to a criticism of the proposals of Mr. Arthur 
Kitson, Major Douglas and Professor Soddy, but such readers 
will be best able to appreciate to the full the author's satin, 
and will be left wondering how economics ever came to le 
termed a “ dull science.” 


(Nach an 


INCUNABULA MEDICA. By Sir William Osler, Bt. MD, 
F.R.S. (Printed for the Bibliographical Society at the Oxiond 
University Press. ) 

It hardly seems credible that four years have now elapsed 
since the death of Sir William Osler. Such a stream of 
vitality emanated from his work and from his personality 
that it is difficult even now to place him amongst the greal 
men of the past. Truly they were giants in those days; 
is doubtful whether ever again in these days of specialization 
the Medical Faculty will be able to produce men of Univers? 
Mind, such as Jonathan Hutchinson or William Osler. Osler 
in addition to being one of the world’s greatest clinicians, wa 
a man of wide and rare culture, a scientist the value of whox 
scientific work was immeasurably enhanced by his love @ 
the Humanities. For many years he had the honour of being 
Curator of the Bodleian Library and President of the Bible 
graphical Society. This Society has now published 6 
Nineteenth Illustrated Monograph—Incunabula Medica, 3 
Sir William Osler. It is a study of the earliest printed 
medical books, those published between the years 1467 and 
1480. The list of books is preceded by an address which the 
author originally read to the Biographical Society; It 5 
characterized by that combination of attractiveness and 
scholarship which distinguished all the author’s work. Its 
amusing to single out from the list of books one which mus 
surely be the first published work on Eugenics—Ob «mem 
Manne sei zu nehmen ein ehelich Weib, by Albrecht von Eyl 





printed at Augsburg in the year 1473: A book called Dt 
Memoria Augenda, by Matheolus Perusinus (1472) shows that 
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——. -advertised systems of Memory Training are 
the moder ~ an of their kind. The sixteen facsimiles 
by no = of the book adequately illustrate the great beauty 
at the er racterizes the work of the fifteenth-century printers. 
whieh ¢ Medica is admirably produced and_ arranged. 
Jncunt yure of the author, which forms its frontis- 
The * 5 to emphasize the intention of the Bibliographical 
pieces ‘hot the monograph should be amongst other things 
society ial to one of the most distinguished of its Presidents. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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“Facts are stubborn things.” 
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YOUR ARM-CHAIR knows 
a lot about you, doesn’t it? 
An old friend! Dreams of 
the future; regrets for the 
past ; little impromptu naps— 
all of them in your arm-chair. 


A THING which counts for so 
much in your life is worth a little 
care in choosing. You ask a lot 
of your arm-chair. You want it 
to be submissive and yet strong; 
to feel old when it is young, 
and young when it is old. The 
Buoyant chair will do all this. 


THE SECRET of the Buoyant 
Chair is in the patent steel lace 
web and double springing. Steel 
laths in place of cotton web- 
bing! Rivets in place of tin 
tacks ! Stuffing, the best curled 
black hair and nothing else. 








4. 





EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 
The name “ Buoyant” will be found under every genuine 
Buoyant Chair and Settee. Most good Furnishing 
Houses sell Buoyant Chairs at prices from Six Guineas. 





Buoyant Sales Department 


The Buoyant Upholstery Co. Ltd., Sandiacre, Notts. 
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NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Tho one hundred and sixteenth annual general meeting was held at 
Norwich on Tuesday, March 25th, when tho President (Mr. Haynes 
8. Robinson), in moving the adoption of the report, said :— 

It is my privilege to be able to inform you that the work carried 
on by the Society has been eminently satisfactory in all respects, but 

. before drawing your attention to the outstanding features of th year 
1923 so far as they relate to our business, I desire to refer to the 
changes which took place in the management of the Society on 
June Ist of last year following on the retirement of Mr. Davidson Walker, 
who rendered to the office yeoman service over the long pericd of 
thirty years. He went with the good wishes of all and the hope that 
he might be spared many years to enjoy his well-earned rest—seized 
by unexpected and sudden illnesses, both Mr. and Mrs. Walker died 
within a few dzys of each other, and this sudden and terrible event 
has cast a gloom over the whole office, especially among those who 
had known them best. 

To succeed Mr. Walker the Directors unanimously appointed 
Mr. Mackenzie Lees to the responsible post of General Manager and 
Actuary and promoted Mr. H. G. Wilton, who has been in the service 
for upwards of twenty-seven years, to the position of Secretary. Such 
important changes might have formed a good excuse for a reduction 
in new business, but thanks to the enthusiastic work of our branch 
managers and those associated with them, I am proud to be able to 
announce once more an increase, the first since the “ boom” year in 
1920, when the net life assurances reached the high-water mark at 
£8,500,000. In the two succeeding years we wrote £7,500,000 and 
£7,250,000 respectively, whereas in 1923 the grand total was £8,046,000, 
of which no less than £6,020,000 was obtained in the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies. Another feature is that a comparison of the net 
new sums assured with 1922 shows that our business in Great Britain 
and Ireland accounts for £627,000 of the total ‘increase of £790,000. 

Our funds, which have been growing apace in recent years, now 
amount to over £21,700,000 and show an increase in the year of more 
than £1,711,000, and on this large fund we have earned interest at 
the average net rate of £5 1s. 8d. per cent. For some years past the 
net rate of interest earned by the Society has increased steadily, and 
especially during the present quinquennium, beginning at £4 15s. 8d. 

er cent. for 1921, £5 1s. 3d. per cent. for 1922 and £5 1s. 8d. per cent. 
or 1923, giving an average rate of £4 19s. 6d. per cent. over the three 
years, and consequently there is a clear profit margin of £2 9s. 6d. 
per cent. so far as we have gone, which must of itself ensure a highly 
satisfactory rate of bonus. Meantime we are paying interim bonus 
on policies which have matured by death or survivance at the highest 
rate we have previously dockasell and these bonuses on whole life 
policies range from £1 16s. at young ages to £3 per annum at old ages 
for each £100 assured. 

The money we have for investment in a year not only consists of the 
surplus of income over outgo but also of repayments which are made 
from time to time, and adding these together we had to find a home 
for no less than £3,370,000. Some years ago I made reference to the 
care exercised by your Directors in considering mortgage and Stock 
Exchange propositions, and you will recollect I then informed you that 
each mortgage or investment proposal is first fully considered by our 
Finance Committee, and in the event of practical unanimity being 
obtained the matter is then submitted to the full Board for final dis- 
cussion. In this connexion it may interest you to know that during 
the year no less than 566 applications for loans were considered by 
the Finance Committee, and 347 new mortgages totalling to £1,450,000 
were eventually completed during that period. On the other hand 
£1,870,000 was invested in Stock Exchange securities, of which £340,000 
went into British Government issues, and smaller sums have been spread 
over other sections of our investment list, the balance going to 
policy loans, &c. 

As the question may arise in your minds as to how we stand in regard 
to our French business, in view of the recent depreciation of the franc, 
I think it well to explain that as the premiums on French policies are 
payable in francs, our corresponding investments are made in the same 
currency and are controlled by the French Government, with whom 
the securities are placed on behalf of the French policy-helders. In 
this way you will sec that so long as our assets and liabilities are in 
francs, there is no cause for anxiety from depreciation, because if the 
currency goes on depreciating the effect is the same both in regard 

to our liabilities and our assets,and consequently all we have to do is 
to see that our investments in France are well made. 
small satisfaction that I am able to say that our investments in France 
have been so carefully selected with the assistance of our experts in 
Paris that our business there does not give us one moment's anxiety. 

Coming now to the subje>t of mortality, our experience, as you will 
know from previous reports, has been relatively light, and although 


1922 showed a slight increase at 69 per cent., the ratio this year is | 


67 per cent. of what was to be expected according to the O™ mortality 
table, and this result we attribute to the care exercised by our medical 
directors in the selection of the lives assured, as is further emphasized 


by the fact that no less than 1,260 proposals for £1,170,000 were turned | 


down by them during 1923. 


Before concluding my remarks I feel I should like to refer to the ! 


pleasure with which we are looking forward to the forthcoming visit 
of our esteemed Manager for New Zealand, Mr. A. E. Kernot, who is 
due to arrive in this country in May, and who has represented the 
Society since the establishment of our branch there in 1908 with most 
conspicuous success. Mr. Kernot has been responsible for the building | 
up of an excellent business in that splendid corner of the British Empire 
which has produced highly satisfactory results, and our mortality 
experience has been up to the present exceptionally favourable, even 
allowing for the fact that the branch is still a comparatively young ane. 
I have much pleasure in moving the adoption of the report. 


CHARLES SHANNON and AMBROSE 
temporary British — Artists Series.” Edited } “Con. 
Rutherston. (Ernest Benn, Ltd. 8s. Od. anh on i Aber 

These two volumes, like the John, Nash Or a 
and Rothenstein published last year, in the maa 
consist of a short monograph, signed on! y with pa Sete 
about thirty-five half-tone reproductions. The oan 
evidently selected his writers for their appreciatio = 
subjects, as well as for their critical ability with the te 
that they are, to some extent, advocates as well * Tesi 

The constructive criticism which is therefore meee 

relief from the orgy of facile destruction which Say sg 

assumes the name of criticism. Certainly, there is a often 
the minds of R. M. Y. G. or E. B. G. that McEvoy and a : 
are great painters, and so excellently have they do, = 
work that they came near to convincing us. The oa = 
tions, however, balance our judgment. Produc 


McEVOY, 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATP 


[By Our Crry Eprror.] 
MARKETS HESITATING, 
[To the Editor of the Seecraton.] 

Str,—Most of the influences operating upon the Sto: 
Markets during the past week have been favourable 
high-class investment securities and unfavourable t 
Home Rails and industrials and to the more speculatine 
descriptions. Serious as may be the perpetual strike 
movements in this country and the industrial ynrey 
which they reflect, I have frequently explained in thes 
columns that by very reason of the check to trade 
capital tends to stagnate and money rates to becom 
abnormally easy, while the effect of these conditions 
pel re reflected in a demand for high-class interes 

Moreover, in the present instance, the weakness of 
discount rates in the City has been emphasized by thy 
fact that, owing to the large excess of Government 
Revenue over Expenditure, rather more than £50,000,000 
in outstanding Treasury Bills has been paid off during 
the past month, and the reduction in the volume of thes 
bills at a moment when commercial paper is also searce 
has, naturally, accentuated the downward movement 
in rates. Finally, the cause of this cancellation of Debt, 
namely, the satisfactory position of the National Accounts, 
has also tended to strengthen British Government 
securities. | 

In other departments of the Stock Exchange, how- 
ever, less favourable conditions have prevailed. In 
the first place, the recurrence of the strikes and 
the threatening outlook in the coal-mining industry are 
rightly regarded as reflecting a most unsatisfactory 
economic position. Especially is it a matter for 
concern that there should be such a complete absenee 
of discipline, so that instead of industrial 
disputes being settled by an impartial tribunal, the 


these 





It is with no | 





Major F. Astley Cubitt, one of the vice-presidents, seconded the 
adoption of the report, which was duly carried. 





country should be perpetually held up to ransom and 
the whole industrial machinery thrown out of gear. 
It is, unquestionably, this restoration of the spirit of 


| discipline in all sections of the community which has 
| been so remarkable a feature of the Fascist movement 


in Italy. Mr. Manzi Fé drew attention to it in his 
striking address last week to the shareholders of the 
British Italian Banking Corporation, of which a full 
résumé appeared in our last issue. After mentioning 
how the restoration of discipline had raised the whole 
standard of honesty—in the highest sense of the word— 
amongst Labour, Mr. Manzi Fé went on to say : “ Another 
feature of the Fascista régime deserving particular 
comment is the practical disappearance of _ strikes. 
Two figures will illustrate this. The number of working 
days lost during the period from November Ist, 1921, to 
October 30th, 1922, was 7,336,393. For the same subse- 
quent period (Novenrber Ist, 1922, to October 30th, 
1923) the loss was 246,975 days! The advent of Fascismo 
to power took place in October, 1922.” In this country, 
however, the trouble seems to be that the Labour Unions 
are really more supreme than the Government itsell, 
a position which has been growing ever since the passing 
of the Trades Dispute Act in 1906. 

Partly as a consequence of the recurrence of the strike 
movement, Home Railways have been particularly 
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| Home Industrials generally have been rather 
dull, an¢ while most of the speculative descriptions 
depress® o French account have tended to weaken. 
dealt oat me to mention a further cause of dullness 
i on week, namely, the extraordinary recovery 
dune nel franc to which I referred in yourlast issue. 
- - explained that the main cause of the recovery | 
I thet extensive eredits raised by the French banks | 
woth here and in the United States, but the trouble | 


| 
now see: 

















ms to be the use made by the French banks of | 
, opportunity afforded by these credits. While most | 

rp de yreciation of the franc was really due to un- | 

of the o¢1 conditions within the country, 









“tostory economic 
cqtisfactory © : ; 
me fall was also accentuated by heavy “ Bear”’ sales 
/ he Paris Bourse and in foreign countries, in- 


ath on t ad 
yo te no doubt, our own. The fullest advantage has 
¢ 9 


been taken of the raising of these foreign credits to 
-ueere the “ Bears ” to the last farthing, and, in accord- 
M . . . . 

pe with an edict imposed by the French banks, all 


(Continued on next page.) 
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Why be Content 
with 3%? 


You can get a Guaranteed 7%, 10%, 15%, or even 
20°, according to Age. 







HY deprive yourself one day longer than necessary 
of comforts which this larger income will provide 
fr you? Why run the risk of a further depletion of your 
Capital and a further loss of Income? Why not make 
voulr Income. swrer as well as larger, and thereby enjoy 
wtentment of mind with its beneficial effect on your 
health ? 
Do what many others are to-day doing: sell your stocks 
and shares and buy a “Sun Life of Canada” Annuity 
with the proceeds. A retired professional man has just 
loubled his income by making this safe exchange. This 
iwo years’ Income in one” will be paid to him every 
vear as long as he lives. It will never fail. No more 
worry, no more wondering how to make ends meet. Life 
isnow a different thing for him. 


Think what it would mean to you—a far larger Income ; 
aa absolutely safe Income; an «unalterable Income for 
Life, Guaraateed by a Company with over {£42,000,000 
asets under very strict Government supervision. 


Write for full details of our Annuities, so that we can 
sow you how much better you can employ your capital 
—what a much larger income you can enjoy, and how 
much safer it will be. Better terms are granted in cases of 
impaired health, and there are many kinds of annuities, 
including a guaraniced return of Purchase Price. Please 
give exact date of birth and amount of capital at your 
lisposal. 


FOR YOUNGER MEN AND WOMEN 


£250 a year for life, commencing at age, say, of 60. 


\ deferred annuity, purchased by easy yearly instalments, 
ad to commence when the annuitant wishes to retire 
ay at 60 or earlier—solves the problem of providing 
lor old age. Meanwhile it protects the dependents, for 
{3000, £2000, or whatever amount is agreed upon, will be 
paid to them should the Policy-holder not live to qualify 
or the annuity. ‘This is a wonderfully advantageous 
Plan—the biggest step you can take towards financial 
independence. ‘Thrift without sacrifice! Tet us explain 
{more fully to you. Write, giving exact age aad amount 
you can save yearly, to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life 
ot Canada, 78 Canada House, Noriolk Street, London, 


























WILL “« 


YOU 


send a poor mother to 
France to visit the grave 
of her loved one for the 
first time ? 
HE total cost is £4, and 


the name and address of 

the Mother who goes at 
your expense will be sent to you, 
and she will be told who sent her. 
For the £4 you subscribe the 
Mother goes over and comes 
back in comfort, and the happi- 
ness you will give her will more 
than repay you. Fifteen hun- 
dred Mothers are waiting to go. 


Will you send one? 


Address: The Secretary, 


St. Barnabas War Graves Pilgrimages, 
7 Hobart Place, London, S.W. 1. 























— Under the patronage of H.R.H. the Duchess 
| of York and General the Earl of Cavan. 














YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid ee oe 
Reserve Fund es oe ee oe ee 


Ltd. 


(Registered in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Yen 100,000,000 
Yen 73,000,000 


Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Batavia, Bombay, 


Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien 
(Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, 
Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, Mukden, Nagasaki, 
Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, Rio de 
Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, Seattle, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, 
Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, 
Vladivostock. 


Honolulu, Hong Kong, 


The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, 


issues Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on 
above places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits reeeived for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. 


K. YANO, London Manager. 
19 


London Office, 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 





Capital Authorised and Issued ... 





WA, 2, 





THE UNION BANK GF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 

‘aii £9,000,000 

£3,009,000 


Capital Paid up... ) 
| Reserve Fund eco £ 3,350,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £6,000,000. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Aus 
tralian States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMIT- 
TANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascer- 
tained on application. 





| DENT.—Notice of Removal. 


The old-established firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 
and CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to state 


lease at 61 


Rep pe-oack 


that, owing to expiration of Strand, 

BY APPOINTMENT | W.C., this BUSINESS is now TRANSFERRED 
To | to 28 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W., which will 

in future be the Head Office; their other address 


HM, THE KING. ' being 4 Royal Exchange, ECG 
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those unable to deliver francs were promptly charged 
something like 60 per cent. in interest, while, in addition, 
many of the French banks seem to have shut down 
upon credit facilities in a most extraordinary fashion. 
As a result, anxiety concerning the future of the franc 
has, for the moment, given place to concern with regard 
to the losses sustained by “ Bear” operators in French 
currency. Iam not concerned here either with defending 
or censuring the action taken by the French banks, 
and certainly there is no need to waste any pity over 
those who aggravated the financial difficulties of France 
by selling “ Bears” of her currency. Moreover, at the 
moment of writing, there are signs that the French banks 
are modifying their attitude, in which case the situation 
may soon show some improvement. So far as markets 
are concerned, however, all that I am wishing to make 
clear is that the rather curious spectacle of dullness on 
the Paris Bourse at the very moment when French 
currency was improving is to be attributed to appre- 
hensions with regard to the losses sustained by “ Bears ” 
in the franc.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Artuur W. Kippy. 
The City, March 26th. 
FINANCIAL NOTES. 


The latest figures of Public Income and Expenditure 
all tend to heighten expectations of the present financial 
year ending with a surplus in the National Revenue over 
Expenditure of from £40,000,000 to £50,000,000. The 
latest return certainly shows a rather declining tendency 
in Revenue and an upward movement in Expenditure, 
but, even so, the surplus to date is £48,000,000, and it 
looks as though the return for the final week of the year 
would scarcely produce any important change in the 
osition. Having regard to the satisfactory manner 
in which the past year has closed, it is possible that the 
Treasury Ollicials may show some optimism in the matter 
of estimates for the new year, in which case Mr. Snowden 
may be able to produce a Budget with a small surplus, 
a circumstance which a twelvemonth ago seemed most 
improbable, 

* * * * 

For an example of hasty, not to say unsound, comment 
upon an important principle in our fiscal system, commend 
me to the remarks in last Saturday’s Daily Mail with 
regard to the realized surplus for thecurrent year. Under 
our fiscal system, the Government has no alternative 
in the matter of a realized surplus to devoting the 
sum to the redemption of debt. In view, however, 
of the magnitude of the surplus and the fact that 
there are a number of good things which we should 
like at the present time, such as the benefits of 
the penny postal service, the Mail does not hesitate 
to suggest that this rule should be set aside 
and that “a short Act of Parliament enabling the 
Chancellor to give the relief should be passed at once.” 
A good example of hectic journalism, but one which 
scarcely reflects credit on the judgment of the writer. 
For, if once the rule I have referred to were to be invaded, 
especially under a Socialist Government, the risks of 
abuse would be great. Instead of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, when presenting his Budget, having frankly 
to set out his details of Expenditure, including 
the amounts required for social salioue, it would only 
be necessary for him to under-estimate his Revenue and 
over-estimate his Expenditure as has been done during 
the past year to secure all the money required for purposes 
which might be wholly unsound and entirely objection- 
able to those who had contributed most of the Revenue. 

* * * * 


The earthquake disaster notwithstanding, the Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank has brought out its report and balance- 
sheet with wonderfully little delay, and having regard 
to the conditions in Japan the results disclosed are 
very satisfactory. The balance-sheet shows a reduction 
in the note circulation, but there is a small increase 
in the deposits, and the cash position is a strong and 
liquid one. The reserve of the bank of 73,000,000 yen 
is now very nearly equal to the paid up capital which 





——— 
THE RECREATIONS OF LOND gy 


PLAYS. 


CRITERION.—Outward Bound .. ms 
[Last two weeks of this thrilling play with an interesting 
eme. The third act alone is unfortunate.) 
Wynpuam’s.—Not in Our Stars == ss 
{Du Maurier lives backwards in an unsatisfactory 
melodrama.]} 
AvE.rui.—Diplomacy.. * 
(Every ten years they revive Diplomacy, 
find it just the same, however.] 
New.—St. Joan .. =~ ee aa - 
{Bernard Shaw’s new play. Notico next week.} 


Sr. Martin’s.—The Forest “— ‘ite 


{Rather dreary.] 
FILMS. 


AT THE Tivout, Stranp (daily till April 7th, at 3.30, 6.3) 
: Bn wy, and 
9.30).—Long Live The King. 

{Jackie Coogan obviously enjoyed being a little boy-prince with all his 
in this exciting and neatly-managed film, in which sedition, bys 
and sentiment are artfully blended. Jackie is still the enchanting sag 
we first met in The Kid.) a 

AT THE PAVILION, PIccADILLY Circus (daily 2.30 and 8.30),~ 
The Ten Commandments. , 

(Unadulterated, uninspired and most unentertaining uplift, with a Bi 
prologue and a present-day sermon in celluloid, This kind of ts 
“will not do either for Gentile or for Jew.’ pea 

At THe Puinarmonic Hatt (daily 2.30, 5.30 and 8.3). 
Crossing the Great Sahara. 

{A really excellent travel film, full of beautiful 
warmly recommended.) 

At THE PALACE THEATRE (daily 2.45 and 8.30).—Secrets, 

(Norma Talmadge in the unfamiliar part of Lady Carlton displays dramaty 
ability hitherto unsuspected. Perhaps some day others ig Auéna, 
besides Chaplin, will become actors as well as stars.) 


To 
MUSIC. 
March 29th.—CenTRAL Hatt, Westainster.— 
Orchestra ee oe ea aa ii 
[An orchestral concert for children. Mozart, Wagner and Beethoven, 
conducted by Mr. Adrian Boult, who will explain each item, the 
instruments employed and their uses. Particulars of this im 
portant experiment in musical education from Mme, Lily Henkel, 
2 Hamilton Terrace, N.W. 8.] 
March 29th.—VicrorIA AND ALBERT MusEuM.—Piano 
Recital .. ne as is te ia 
(Mr. Harold Craxton, a fine artist, is playing at this League of Arts 
concert, Admission free.) 
March 29th.—WicmMorE Hauui.—French-Slay Music.. 84 
[The new Kutcher Quartet, an intelligent and moderately well-balanced 
combination, is playing Debussy and Dvorak. Miss Adelaide 
Rind’s singing is alore worth hearing.]} 
April Ist.—QueEeEn’s Hati.—Schubert Recital ee 
(Mme. Elena Gerhardt, the supreme lieder singer.} 
April 3rd.—Quvueen’s Hati.—British Women’s Sym 
phony Orchestra ee ee ie oo = 
{A modern British programme with too little music by women com- 
posers, and ap address by Dr. Ethel Smyth.) 
April 4th.—WicmoreE Hati.—* ’Cello Orchestra”... 
(The annual concert of the London Violoncello Schoo! is always inter- 
esting. New compositions for six ‘cellos by Mr, T, F. Dunhill, 
and an ensemble for fifty ‘cellos.) 


LECTURES. 


March 29th.—AroLtIaAN Hatri.—The Rev. I. F. West- 
lake, on “* Westminster Abbey—Its Church 
and Monastic Buildings ” ae oe -- 8.90 
{An authority on the antiquities of the Abbey, Mlustrated by 
jautern slides.) 
April 2nd.—Carnecie House, 117 Piccapritiy.—Dr. 
G. E. Waugh, on “ Tonsils and Adenoids ; 
their modern significance and the prevention 
of disease ” a 3 ‘<n Yr .- 8.5 
(The last of the lectures for educated mothers on common disorders of 
childhood. ‘Tickets from the Viscountess Erleigh, 65 Rutland 
Gate, S.W. 7.) 

April 2nd.—Tur New House, Camppen Hitt Roan, 
W. 8.—Professor W. Rothenstein, on “* The 
Imaginative and Creative Faculties m 
Education ” ane = ee - . 

[In aid of the Caldecott Community, a remarkable educational experi- 

ment mainly for working men’s children, Tickets irom Mrs, 
Johns, 21 Holland Park Avenue, W. 11.) 

April 3rd.—28 Sourn Street, Park Lane, W.-M. 
Richard Kearton, on “ The Joys of the Open 
Air ” on +. oe * ** “7 

[In aid of the funds of the Joint Parliamentary Advisory Cova. 

Tickets from Miss Harley Bacon, 7 Hobart Place, 8.W. 1.) 


PICTURES. 


Corswotp Gatirry, 59 Frira Street, Sono SovaRe. 

{An interesting little collection of water colours by Turner, Rowlandsoa, 
others.]} 

Beaux Arts GALLERY, Bruton Square, Bruton STREET. 

(Works by Mr. R. W. Allen, Effective and sympathetic. ] % 

Roya Instirure OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, 1 

PICCADILLY. 

fl, 114th Exhibition. Debauch of mediocrity relieved by the work of Mess 

Stemlove, Haslehust, Charles Simpson, and Frederic Payne. 4 
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amounts to 100,000,000 yen. 
A. W. K. 





Society of Miviaturists. The Decay of a delicate Art.) 
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SHIRTS 
PYJAMAS 


and 
SOFT COLLARS 





15 
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7) het MART without being 1 
f 4 “dressy,” luxuriously com- | 

aA fortable, and of remarkable 
= durability, “LUVISCA” {I 
oF LOOK ror: SHIRTS, PYJAMAS, and ¢] 
ip ae ~<a i SOFT COLLARS have all s) 
H «6 fon Every: thequalitiescriticalmendemand H 

© GARMENT. : aisk your Outfitter or Stores > 

5 NONE? to show you the n west patterns. ‘4 

od . GENUINE : |* any difficulty in obtaining” Luvisca” 4 
H | WITHOUT.}  wite to COURTAULDS, LTD. (Dept. 4 

ti wunadd 58M), 19 Aldermanbury, London, : 
E.C. 2, who will send you name of your qntiry’ oH 
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How Shoes can Affect 
| Your Children’s Health. 





HILDREN be- for shoes at Babers. 
tween the ages of Remember the feet have 


nine and fourteen grow to carry the weight of 
rapidly. The foot muse the body, and ane 
cles require all their they are in good condi- 
energy to keep the tion, the body must 
arches in a sound condi- suffer. A bridge or build- 
tion, and if called upon ing is condemned if the 


foundations are weak. 
muscle de- 


to “ Break in” shoes, 
the foot becomes weak- 
ened with the extra ex- 
ertiou, and weak ankles 
and flat feet develop. 
If parents only real- 
ized the immense 
amount of ill-health ‘pri- 
marily caused by iil- 
fitting shoes, they would 
insist upon their chil- 
dreft being fitted with 
shoes that 
: really fit 
i and give 
is upport “ . 
i where sup- 
i port is 


Toes are 
velopers and their free- 
dom of movement 
should not be restricted. 
In the special X-ray 
machine at Babers you 
can see for yourself the 
perfect fit of Babers 
fitted shoes. 

Growing Girls’ Boots 
and Shoes in Women’s 
sizes and 





half sizes. 
Prices of 
walking 
shoes and 


boots :— 











Fig. A shows the perfect Baber 

fitting which su ppoi rts the arch, 

whilst Fig. B sh the ordinary 
»t. 








tion would not suffer 
from corns, callous, flat 
feet, ingrowing toe-nails, 
hammer toes or bunions, 
and, moreover, general 


health would greatly 
benefit. 
You can prevent your 


growing children from 
developing foot trouble 


needed. If method which 7 x 10 1 : 
: Babers method of 18/6; 11x 2}, 22/6; 
i measuring the foot (for 3 x 8, 27/6. House 
i fitting) from heel to Shoes according to 
i the ball ofthe foot—was sizes, 8/6-18/6. Boys’ 
adopted by shoe re- Boots and Shoes from 
i; tailers, the next genera- 18/6-25/-. 


Five fittings, A, B, C, D 
and E, in each size and 
half size. 

Men’s sizes for Boys 30/- 
We have shoes for grow- 
ing children with nar- 
tow heels. 

We regret that owing to 
the necessity of most 
careful fitting we cannot 





by getting them fitted sell by post. 
Z 7%) @ 


For those unable to call forthwith we have 
prepared an interesting leaflet fully describ- 
ing the Babers method of fitting the foot. 

copy will gladly be sent free wpon receipt 
of a postcard asking for leaflet “ P.”" 


AAAAASASAAR RAR RR RR RR 


Z 7a) 


BABERS, 309 Oxford St. London, W.1 


Babers Lid., Jersey. (Opposite D. H. Evans) Tel.: Mayfair 1323 
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PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS LIMITED. 


Amalgamating the following Newspapers and Periodicals :—~ 


“SUNDAY TIMES” (London). 





“THE DAILY DISPATCH” “THE SUNDAY CHRONICLE” 
(Manchester). (Manchester), 
“THE EVENING CHRONICLE ‘a ae “THE EMPIRE NEWS” 
(Manchester). (Manchester), 
“THE SPORTING CHRONICLE” ' “THE ATHLETIC NEWS” 
(Manchester). (Manchester) 


In addition to a number of other periodicals. 


The combined weekly circulation of these newspapers and periodicals is over 8,0O0,0G0, and last year 
gross revenue from sales and advertising exceeded £2,500,000. 





CAPITAL : 
4,750,000 8% Cumulative Preference Shares of £l each ,.. ve sala ».- £4,750,000 
2,000,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each on ida ea wid sen --. £2,000,000 





£1,500,000 7% Debenture Stock ... £1,500,000 


« 





AN 


OFFER FOR SALE 
will be made during the week-end of the above 


4,750,000 8% Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each at par. 


Dividends will be payable half-yearly on the 31st March and the 30th September. 





q HE amount required to pay the dividend on these Eight per cent. Cumulative 

Preference Shares is £380,000 per annum. The profits for the year 1923 of 
the newspapers, periodicals and printing business which will be owned by the Company 
amounted to £855,000. After provision for interest on the Sinking Fund for Redemption 
of £1,500,000 Seven per Cent. Debenture stock, this leaves a balance of £705,000, which, 
subject to Corporation Profits Tax and Directors’ and Managing Directors’ remuneration, 


would be available to provide this Preference Dividend of £380,000. 





DIRECTORS. 
SIR WILLIAM EWERT BERRY, Bart. (Chairman), Chairman of the Sunday Times, Ltd. 
JAMES GOMER BERRY (Deputy-Chairman), Deputy-Chairman of the Sunday Times, Ltd. 
SIR EDWARD MAUGER ILIFFE, C.B.E., M.P., Chairman of Associated Iliffe Press, Lid. 
JOHN DANIEL JEREMIAH, General Manager of Hulton’s Manchester Publications. 
ALEXANDER PATERSON, Chief Editor of Hulton’s Manchester Publications. 
LEONARD REES, Editor of the Sunday Times. 
WILLIAM WILL, Managing Director of Graphic Publications, Limited. 





Copies of the Offer and Application Forms may be obtained this (Friday) afternoon from Westminster 
Bank, Ltd., 41 Lothbury, London, E.C. 2, and all Branches; Lloyds Bank, Ltd., 72 Lombard Street, London, 
E.C. 3, and all Branches; Barclays Bank, Ltd., 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, and all Branches; 
Messrs. Erlangers, 8 Crosby Square, London, E.C. 3; Linton Clarke and Co., Pinners Hall, London, E.C. 2; 
Myers and Co., 19 Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C.2; Mewburn and Barker, 13 Pall Mall, 
Manchester; David Q. Henriques and Co., 13 Pall Mali, Manchester. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 








—— 


City of London Electric Lighting 
Company. 





The ordinary general meeting of shareholders in this Company 
was held on Wednesday, March 26th, at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, E.C. Mr. J. B. Braithwaite, the chairman of the 
Company, presided, and in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said that 1t was largely due to the conservative policy 
followed in the past in connexion with the capital expenditure that 
the directors, after making very liberal reductions to their con- 
able again to recommend a dividend of 15 per cent. 


sumers, were 
The gross revenue at £734,559, was £5,599 


on the ordinary shares. 
Jess than that of the previous year, as a result of the liberal reduc- 
tions in price which had come into operation on January Ist, 1923. 
During that year, in this way, they had given to their consumers 
the handsome sum of £106,851 in cash as against the £92,250 they 
had distributed in cash to their ordinary shareholders, and the 
present of £106,851 to consumers had followed on one of £50,824 in 
1922. The average price per unit had been only 3.49d. in 1923, 
whieh was less than half the amount they were entitled to charge 
During 1923 49,164,819 units 
had been sold 6,400,000. In spite of that 


the cost of coal and other fuel was down by over £11,000 on the year, 


under their Provisional Orders. 
an increase of about 





and other economies in generation and distribution had raised that | 


figure vo £16,000. That was a practical testimony to the soundness 
of judgment on the part of their engineer, Mr. Frank Bailey, in the 
selection of the new generating plant put into operation in the course 
of the year. Some people had rather cavilled at the rate of dividend 
paid, but he thought they lost sight of the fact that for four years 
of the company’s existence no dividend had been paid at all, and 
that the total of the dividends paid had averaged the by no means 
excessive return of 7.123 per cent. 
output shown for the last two years was being maintained so far 
as they had gone in 1924. Up te date the output showed an increase 
of about 20 per cent., and the applications from new consumers an 
increase of about 30 per cent. ; he saw no reason to doubt that this 
rate of increase would centinue. The various uses to which elee- 
tricity could be applied were beginning to dawn on the public mind. 
teferring to the Bill which the City of London Company, in con- 
junction with three other companies, were promoting in the present 
session of Parliament, the chairman said that negotiations between 
the companies operating in the County of London and the London 
County Council had resulted in certain heads of agreement being 
drawn up and finally approved by the full London County Council. 
To give legal effect to the proposed agreement, 
promoted by the East End group of Companies to which they belong, 
and by the West End group, and both had been read a second time 


in the House of Lords. 


As to the future, the increased | 





Bills had been | 


They were now negotiating the actual 


details of the proposed sliding scale, sinking funds, &c., and he was 


hopeful that success would attend their efforts, and that the directors | 


might be able to place before the shareholders, for approval, terms 
which would justify them in recommending the acceptance of the 
responsibility of maintaining and extending the supply of electricity 
until 1971. 
of electricity throughout London that the service might be adequate 


The aim of all parties was so to co-ordinate the supply 


and capable of extension to provide for future growth of demand, 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





EHRMANNS 


FAMOUS WINES AND SPIRITS. 


This Week’s Special Bargain 


BEAUNE 


FINE DINNER BURGUNDY. 


Good bouquet, soft fruity flavour, very attractive, 


Per Dozen 29/- Large Bottles. 
Origine] 3 Dozen case, per case 84/- Unprecedented Bargain. 
Write for “‘ PINK LIST ” quoting unsurpassed assortment of Wines 
and Spirits at Market Prices. 


E H R M A N N S ’ adie 6 eee? Square, 


Please quote “ S.” 

















The 
Story of Coal 


THE OWNERS’ PROFIT 


For the period of the Wages Agreement for 
1] 


which figures are available (October, 1921, 
1923, inclusive) tl 


to December, the trading 
profit of the Coal 


ls. 4d. per ton raised, or 


34d. per cwt. 


(THREE FARTHINGS A HUNDREDWEIGHT) 


Industry has averaged 





That described as an undue 


reward for capital 
mine is a form of property that is continually 


cannot be 
especially since a coal 


deteriorating in value as the seams become 


exhausted. 


Moreover, as is well known to the miners’ 
leaders, that figure of 1s. 4d. per ton is subject 
to deductions for interest on loans and deben- 


tures and many other charges, before it 


becomes a “net” figure comparable with the 


figures quoted for pre-war profits. 


Ps 


Competent independent financial authori- 
ties stated before the Sankey Commission that 
the return on money invested in coal mining 
before the war rendered the industry a very 


difficult one to put money into. 


Having regard to the increased proportion 
22.5 per 


of profits now taken by the State 
cent. in income tax alone as compared with 
5.8 per cent. in 1914, quite apart from cor- 
the net 


in colliery com- 


poration profits tax and super tax 
return to the 
panies is even lower to-day, and in a great 


shareholders 


number of instances is actually insufficient to 


srovide adequately for maintenance and 
] ; 


development. 
Finally, in considering the subject of profits, 


the 
ignored ; although the amount of capital that 


question of capital losses is usually 


has been sunk and irretrievably lost in this 


highly speculative industry amounts in the 
aggregate to a very great sum. 

If you are interested in The Story of Coal cut this 
advertisement out and file it. It will be followed by 


others telling other parts of the Story. Look out for 
them. They are being tssued on 
Colliery Owners cf Great 
40 King Street, 
from whom furt 


Britain by Pririp Gee, 
yndon, W.C.2 


Covent Garden, L : 
her information about the 


Mf; } ~# ho hinenp 
Mining Industry can be obtained. 


ame SOE LT aa 
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CHIEF OFFICE 
Branches at 


IDEAL INVESTMENTS 


STOCK EXCHANGE investments have 
their ups and downs. Even so-called Gilt- 
edged securities fluctuate in value day by day. 


But One Hurgired Pounds invested in the 


WOOLWICH 
EQUITABLE BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


(Established 1847) 
is always One Hundred Pounds. 
Not only does your capital remain intact, but 
liberal rates of interest are paid, and income- 
tax is paid by the Society, so that your 
dividends are tax-free. 
The security offered by the WOOLWICH 
EQUITABLE BUILDING SOCIETY is 
beyond reproach. Its assets, which exceed m 
value £2,400,000, consist almost entirely of 
first mortgages on carefully selected freehold 
r leasehold securities. It has a record of 
seventy-six years’ continuous progress, and 


has accumulated a Reserve Fund of £170,000, 


WRITE NOW 


for copies of the Balance Sheet and 
Investment Prospectus. 

Powis Street, WOOLWICH | 

97 Cheapside, E.C.2, and | 


128: George St, CROYDON | = 





Picture him in his isolation and 1 g SI s k 
Western Prairies of Canada, in the ye wee om the 


Columbia, in the Australian Bush, of British 


and in other simi] 
regions of the Empire. Think of the solitar ra 
life led by the a 


Woman in the Log Shack 


Remember the 


Child in the Log Shack 


growing up without the influence of the Gospel 
Christ. Then, 
tribute to our 


CENTENARY FUND 


(last few days). Closes at the end of this month. 


of Jesus 
to help them in their spiritual need, —_ 


Contributions may be sent to the Secretary, Centena 


PA NIUTUEAEHTUT TOMTOM ITOUNOLHOMIOVTTONTTHTOOTOTTOLIOUPTTOOTOLTTMDOOTOUOO ONTO VE OSIODTOHTOLPU ICH OTTO TTT 


» Fund 


COLONIAL & CONTINENTAL 
CHURCH SOCIETY, 


9 (B) Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4; 
Or to Barclays Bank, Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 
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‘Table 
Water’, 


BISCUITS 
are the nicest of 
all water biscuits. 


es ln ee eee tae 


Qhey are si tdeal 
wie peta g Sw 
a crialtin from your 
stores.Jheir crispness 
and delicate flavour 
will appeal to you. 


lel le > 


MADE ONLY BY 


What is it Motors 
like so much ? 








Ask the piston, ask the plug, 
Ask the crankshaft, he’s no mug. 
Ask the valves—the springs as well, 
Ask the fly wheel, he will tell. 
Ask the camshaft, ask the mag, 
Ask the starter, he hates fag. 
Ask your timing gear or clutch— 


What your Engine likes so much— 


r=C=3 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO, LTD. 
36 Queen Anne's Gate, London, S.W. 1. 
D.A. 282 
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{Teka ian Cat areae NS ate Drn el Set Eras Speed rae 
DON ITN 8 ISN ZS C4 For O54 TINE AIX, OEIC 7%» 
Deas a Asp eR ON phe Darn el ees Dan Saket Dame Shel Dead 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


The best car in the world 


DPPAADPAA AAD AA AA AA ANA ADMD PAA POMP AAP AA 
AN OWNER’S APPRECIATION OF HIS 40/50 H.P. ROLLS - ROYCE 


An PPP POON DOV PVP POV OV WVUP PDP AV PV PVN PDO 



















«I am an owner-driver of over twenty-three years’ experience. . . . Since’ 
1914 I have never made use of any other car. I have never known my 
Rolls-Royce not ready for any duty; I have never had a breakdown of any 

sort, or stoppage, or any mis-firing. .. . Can you wonder that, with 
\ the car running as well as ever, I have developed an affection 


for it, and that it is actually apart of my life ?” 
REFERENCE NO. 673 











The original letter may be seen on application 


S6t kk st Oo ET CS LIMITED 


435 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. TELEGRAMS: ROLHEAD, PICCY, LONDON. TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 6040 (4 LINES) 
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—| 
ven ‘his’ Moth ill 
Even ‘his’ Mother wi 
Say you're clever 
o 
+ . ry , 7s 4 
F course, no rea/ mother will admit that 
any woman is quite good enough for her son, 
} - are’'c ’ , a Pe 
but there’s one thing you can do to get round that 
little difficulty. If only you can cook—and get the 
flavour she gets—you will find it go a very long way towards 
ining respect. ‘She’s not quite what J wanted for him, but 
at least she’s a clever cook,’ she'll say proudly to her friends. 
3ut you must somehow get favour, and get it not so much 
In sweets and fancy things as-in those vital builders of men—the 
meat dishes. ‘They are the real test, yet they, when you know 
how, are the easiest of all to put flavour into. 
To put flavour into meat—to put into it just that spicy flavour the palates of 
men have for hundreds of years been trained to expect—there is no quicker, 
easier, or more simple way than to add, either in the cooking or at table, a little 
2? & Entree, Joint, 
Cheese— 
Yorkshire Relis 
2 gn ie see nted 
There 1s nothing mysterious about the charm and flavour Yorkshire Relish always — . 
gives to meats. It is simply because it is packed with the flavour of a score of ; @ through 
rare and fragrant spices—the very spices that cooks have always known as the correct the meal. 
accompaniment to meats , ‘ a . ana 
In their natural form these spices are difficu't to manage and dear to buy, but im Yorkshire Relish and - " 
only in Yorkshire Re —yJ get them in a form cheap, quick and easy to use, Od. will buy 
a full-sized, long-matured, 2,40 p bottie 
GO DALL, BACKHOUSE & CO. os e%e ee LEEDS. 
LISTEN TO THE iINARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, whe | V RY 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT | AFRICAN I OF ¢ 
unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an A special offer of fine African Ivor Larve Bangles, plain expa 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race | carved, 223. 6d chased in black, w i i atterns, 225. 0d . > 
448 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free Ivory @hains, “ round ” or val” beads, on k si 
of Venereal Disease in the | Remittances 1 . full for anv goods which it ma e { 
mm t r undamaged carriage paid, within a wee 
1 LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, on thei 
Harrow Road, London, W.9, since the new Maternity Dept. was MRS. S. G. GILLESPIE, 
®pened, owing to the new and special treatment there provided Please , DED RK HILL, LONDON, SE. x 









send a Donation to the Secretary to-day. £17,800 required this year. 43° 
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EW ZEALAND LI 


_— So —=— — 


MAIL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. 


London & Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi & Persian Gulf. 
2 London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta 
London & Marseilles to Ceylon, China, Japan & Australia. 
London & Marseilles to Port Sudan, East & South Africa 
5 London to Queensland. 
London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers) to New 
Zealand & (by transhipment, passengers only) Australia 
(via Paname Canal) 
United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Vancouver or 
San Francisco to New Zealand, Australia and the 
South Sea Islands. 
London jone clags only, third class rates) to Australia 
via Cape of Good Hope, 


ae 
Nos 1.2.3,446 ey & O. House FP. H. is 
14:10, Cockapur 8..8.W. 1 Pecigus or Generel Business F&O & Bi Otees: 
22, Leadenhall & London, rre's 
BI Agents, Gray, Dawes 2 Co, 122, Leadenhall Street, London, BC 9 
a oe J. B. Westray & Co, Ltd. 136, Leadenhall Street. London, EC 3, 
P. & O House (first flour,.General Passenger Agent, W. L. Jamee), 
34, Sion Street. SW. 1 
No. 7—Union 8S Co. of ‘“ Zealand. Lid. P. & O. House (first fleor, —- 
General Passenger Agent, 1. James) 14, Cockspur Street, London, 
8.W. 1, and for A Service. any office of Canadian Pacific Railway 
No. 8—P. & O. Servivze, —. via Cape, 32, Lime Street. EC. 3, oF 
House, as above. 
Parts (Al Reowirs) esas Prangause P 4, 61, Bowleward des Capucunes 





PuO HOUSE .144o COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, $.\Wt 
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THE COMFORT ROUTE 


NEW YORK 
SOUTH. AMERICA 


THE ROYAL MAIL ‘AND PACIFIC LINES 


LOwwU. aude 2UUSE; wy 


Cockspur Street, S.W.1. LIVE RPOOL ‘Gee ‘BIRMING HAM 
112 Colmore Row. MANCHESTER 5 Albert Square. GL ASGOW 
125 Buchanan Street. SOUTHAMPTON R.M.S.P. Building; 

gs 




















A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED 


The Pioneer a Founded ipas, 
rons: 
THEIR MAJESTIES _THE KING AND 
President: H.R.H. THe PRINCE OF WALES 


The “ARETHUSA” 


Training Ship and the 
Shaftesbury Homes 


URGENTLY NEED £25,000 
RECEIVED TO DATE £13, 000) 
TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF ANY BRANCH OF THE 
SOCIETY’S WORK. 
10,000 Boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration, 
1,100 Boys and Girls now being maintained. 
Articles for Sales of Work will always be welcome, 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A 
Deputy Chairman: F. H. CLAY TON, Esq. 





Chairman of Ship Committee: HOWSON FPF. ‘DE v ITT, Esq. 
Joint ae H. BRISTOW WALLEN & HENRY G COP ELAND 
eques should be made payable to and se 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & “ ARETHUSA ” TRAINING SHIP, 





— co 





164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2 
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Types of men 
who use the 


Achille Serre 
Valet Service 


No. 5. The Barrister. 


That air of asswrance which lends 
strengthto an argument is increased 
by the knowledge that his clothes 
are periectly valeted by 


Achille Serre: 


Head Oifice : London, E.9. 





ppenean sani! 
in - soavegenneste yeast 
TUT TTTTT >< SSERET LLEL 
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To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS'’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford 
Street, Gray’s Inn Road, London. Avoid cheap, spurious 
imitations under the same or similar name, 
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the utmost effect. 







LUMBAGO 
RHEUMATISM 
PARALYSIS 

FLU & COLDS 
SKIN TROUBLES 
The B.E.L. 






and toning every nerve, 
fortifying the system against illness. 
wonderfully beneficial in cases of 





HOME 


MODEL “A 








A SAFE 
and Inexpensive 


VIOLET RAY 
TREATMENT 


in your own home 


Every day the value of Violet Ray High-Frequency 
Electricity is becoming more widely realised as a health 
factor, and with the B.E.L. Machines this electricity can 
be produced at home with the minimum expense and 


The current gives no shock, but 


NEURITIS 
NEURALGIA 
SCIATICA 


HEADACHES 


INSOMNIA 


passes gently through any part of the body, soothing 
increasing the vitality, and 


The treatment is 


THROAT 
TROUBLES 

BRAIN FAG 

HAIR & SCALP 


TROUBLES, Etc. 
Machines are used by Hospitals and Doctors 


throughout the country. 





very high-grade Tawny Port. 


CONQUISTADOR 


PORT 


2 r doz. b ‘ 
Exceptional value at o4 Se ea 


carriage paid. 


Send 9/- for two trial bottles, post free. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


Scotland. 


13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, 

















For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard’s 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64K 26846 | 














‘Prepaid € lassified Adbertisenents. 


RATES. 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) re oe 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 





Four Shiilings. 
Two Shillings. 


Headings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—occupying the equivalent to 

1 tine—2s. per line. Each ruled line, or white space equivalent to a 

line, charged as 10 words. (A line averages 10 words.) Vouchers sent 
only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 70 words. 


Classified Advertisements can be displayed and are charged 
to space at the rate of £1 2s. Od. per inch. 


according 
Files are available at ‘‘ The Spectator"’ Office for inspection by advertisers 
who order less than 70 words. 
Series Discounts as follows: 
13 insertions 5°; 


52 insertions 10%. 


6 insertions 24%; 
26 insertions 7$%; 
remillance covering cost of the advertisement 


sent in all order. 


To ensure insertion, 
must be cases with the 





Instructions should be addressed to— 
PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT., 
THE SPECT ATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 








INC ‘OR Pt RATED ACCOU NT ANTS 
AND AUDITORS 


5 ee SOCIETY OF 





(A.D, 1885.) 
| ‘ 
| EXAMINATIONS 
Notice is hereby given that the next Examinations of an lidates resident 
| England and Wales wili be held in London, Manchester, Cardiff and Leeds on t ) 
| following dates : 
| Preliminary Examination on May Sth and 6ti 
| Intermediate ma ,, May 7th and 8th 
| Final * ,. May 6th, 7th and 8th 


| Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must give notice to the under- 

























This model is specially designed for 
HOME MODEL “A” home use, and is built into 


mahogany or oak carrying case. 
Complete, with Standard Applica- 
tor, as illustrated above. 


£4 4s. Od. 


There is nothing unpleasant shows using the BE. L.—it is 
something to look forward to. The only sensation pro- 
duced is a pleasant feeling of glowing warmth. A child 
can use the B.E.L. outfit, it is so simple and Mid oy 
We should like to give you a demonstration, if you can con- 
veniently call, or we shall be glad to send full particulars and 
literature of Home Model “A” and other B.E.L. Modeis 


upon request. 











} 








SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES— 


BOWER ELECTRIC, LTD., 


Offices, Works and Showrooms—15 GRAPE STREET, 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


signed on or before Ap 


Women are e tigib le 


| Accountants upon the same terms and conditions as are applicable to men, 


50 Gresham Stre vet, 
Lendon, E.C, 2, 





unde r the Society's reculations t yualif as Incorporated 





yuacil, 
A, A. GARRETT, 
























Parinership. 








P- AR TNE RSHIP in Prep aratory School on the Kent Coast.— 
| An Oxford or Cambr idg man, and a bachelor, is juired to repla 
| partner who is obliged to retire through ill-h alth Over 40 boys paying from 130 
| to 135 guineas per annum in addition t xtras Ex t buildings in gr 

of 8 acres Net profit about £24 About £4,006 share 

of which could be paid off by " I ‘ la 4 r 36 
| eo Truman and Kn ley, Lt School 1 A ‘ lit S 


| te mdon, W. 1 


Sale by 
SOTHE ‘BY, 


35 NEW BONI 





M* ISSBS 


Ea 
MARCH sist 
Wi th whed RII 








| CHRISTIE ‘MILLER. Es lil 


APRIL 2ND Old ENGRAVIN 
BAXTER and LE BLOND PRIN! 
APRIL 3kp 
APRIL 4TH ARMOUR and Wt 
Sales on view at least two days pru 


—— I} COMIN 


\PRII fou. —A, further actects mely und valua 
BRITWELL COURT LIBRARY, the proper . 


PORCELAIN, POT 






















Auction, Ke. 
WILKINSON & HODGE 


LONDON, W.1, 
TION 








i i744 
"STREET, 








iS, AQUATINTS, MEZZOTINT PORTRA 

PERY ar iLASS, & 

(PONS, PEWE! LR, old OAK FURNITURE, &ec, 
Lala/Ooxues Ul) ud, 
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Go et, Kc. 


M RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 
FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET at reasonable prices. Each has gas 
Use of bath, telephone.—Write for 

2576 about noon. British gentlewomen 

Mrs. Hemming has one house 

Two or three rooms 





lire, gas ring and meter. No atte ndance. 
appointment or telephone Paddington Z. 

ouly, Six houses in the Hyde Park district. 
where meals are provided and some attendance given. 


$< 
‘ , 
HE Thirza Wakley Self-Activity System of Education.—g 
course in Birmingham March 27th ‘to April 1st.—Det, ils trom = 
SECRETARY, Self-Activity, The Quab, Welsh Newton, Near Monmouge™ te 





WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
ONDON, N.wW. 
Two POST- GRADU ATE RESE ARCH STUDEN 
of £150 and £120 will be awarded in the Easter Te rm, ieee 
of any University are eligible. —For ee particulars app ily to 


S of the 
Women Graduate, 








available for married couples, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. = SECRETARY, 
*ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE tow 
For Sale. I TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON re FOR 





wT. JOHN’S WOOD.—In the best part of Hamilton Terrace, 
a for Sale, with Vacant Possession, a capital, well-planned and convenient 
MOPBRN RESIDENCE, Three reception, 12 ‘bed, dressing and bathrooms ; 

billiard room, conservatory, servants’ hall and domestic offices ; ; service lift and all 
modern conveniences and fittings. Lease 66 years. Ground rent, £30 per annum, 
Price £3,000.—Apply Messrs, BUDD and CU., 33 Bedford Row, W.C.1, Telephone: 
Chancery 8528, 


S.W. 15, 
W. KENSIN( 
Hon. ‘Treasurer : Mr. A. Doe ital 
—For informatiou concernir Og Scholars 
aud Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Prine 


LAWRENCE. 
f 5 hs >= 
Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, 
ee ) ag C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; 

Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Sym onds, M.A. 
Loan Fund os 
Mias E. E. 














Appointments, &c., Warant and Wanted. 
my HB L A W SO CIET Y. 


PRINCIPAL AND DIRECTOR OF LEGAL STUDIES IN THE SOCIETY'S 
LAW SCHOOL, LONDON 





The Council of The Law Society invite applications for the position of Principal 
and Director of Legal Studies of the Society which will shortly become vacant owing 
to the resignation of the present holder of the office, The duties will commecnce 
on the Ist August, 1924, and the stipend offered is £1,500 per annum, commencing 
on the same day. 

Applicants should be about, but preferably under, the age of 40 years. 

The person appointed will be required to devote himself exclusively to the duties 
of his office. 

Full particulars of the appointment and of the information required from an 
applicant can be obtained ou tow plication by post to The Secretary, Law Society's 


Hall, Chancery Lane, W.C, 2 
E, Kh, COOK, Secretary, 





Law Society's Hall, Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 
28th February, 1924. 
HARPUR TRUST, BEDFORD. 


oy HE 


P The post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the High School will become vacant on Tuesday, 
uly 29th, 1924. 

The commencing stipend of the Head-Mistress will be £800 a year, rising by annual 
increments of £50 to £1,050. 

The number of girls at prese sent in the School is 561 (Day Scholars 432, Boarders 129), 
‘The Head-Mistress will not be allowed to take boarders, 

Gandidates should send forty copies (printed or typed) of their application and 
testimonials (which should not exceed three), on or before Saturday, April 12th, 1924, 
to the Chrk of the Harpur Trust, The Harpur Trust Office, Bedford, from whom any 
further information can be obtained. 

No personal or other application should be made by or on behalf of any Candidate 
to any member of the Governing Body, 

By Order, 
bk. D. HAY CURRI 
The Harpur Trust Office, Bedford, Clerk of the Hz ae Trust, 
March 19th, 1924, 





AGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD.—Academical Clerkship 
b vacant, Tenor voice, Voice trial May 13th, Stipend £70 per annum, 
Candidates must be qualitied by previous edueation to become undergraduate 


members of the College in Uctober, 1924.—-For full particulars write to the Dean 


of Divinity. 
NIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


rhe Council give notice that they will proceed to the appointment of a residen ~ 








LECTURER in MATHEMATICS to take up ber duties in July or Octob« 
1924. Applications should be sent, not later than April 15th, 1924, to the 
Secretary, Miss Clover, Girton College, from whom iurther particulars can 
be obtained. 

March Sth, 1924. 
rv HE UNIVERSITY Or SHEFFIELD. 

PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 

The Council are about to appoint a Professor of English Language and 
Literature. Salary £800 per annum. 

Applications should reach the undersigned, from whom further particulars may 
be obtained, by April 12th. Testimonmls will not be required, but applicants 


should iurnisi names lor relerence, 
W. M. GIBBONS, 
Registrar. 
(*—s FOR GRADUATES, OTHER THAN TEACHING, 
J Special Training in Secretarial Method for suitable posts. Diploma 


Course, Address : ENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDENTS’ 
CAREERS ASSOCIATION (INCORPORATED), 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1 











Lectures, Scholarships, Xr. 
mvHE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces a new principle—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 
Cranial Sinuses, Breathing improves q¢ickly in adults and children with marked 
effects on body and mind, The seventh edition of * Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s, 6d. 
net), of booksellers, per Simpkin, Marshall and Co, 








For consultation or book direct, address— 
Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 
WPHE INSTITUTE OF HOSPITAL ~~ ALMONERS. 


Two Scholarships, each of £100 per annum for two years, will be awarded in June 
towards the cost of training for Almoner’s work, Tbe course takes two years and 
students are non-resident, Further particulars, and forms of application which 








must be returned by April 30th, can be obtained from the SECRETARY of the 
Institute, De ‘nison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, 5.W, 1. 
SOCIETY OF MASSAGE AND 


7s CHARTE RE v 


P oe... 


DICAL GYMNASTICS. 

Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 
This Society was founded in 1894 and Incorporated by Royal Charter, Jnne, 1920, to 

afford scieutific training to educated women, and for the purpese of holding examina- 

tions and granting certificates in Massage, Medical Gymnastics and Medical Electricity. 

These eectificates are recognized by the Admiralty, War Office, Ministry of Pensions 

Red Cress Society, and the Medical Profession generaily. A List of approved Se hools 





LiXGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 





Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.), 
YUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT 
FOUNDED 1850, 4 

Principals Miss BRENDA PEST OGLE, M.A., Londen, 


Miss VIOLET M. 
TBOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GE NTLEME N’S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Poreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROF ESSORS. 


rFXHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS. 
Education on modern lines for Girls. 
Home care and individual attention. 





—————_—_., 
— Broad, thorough 
Gaines, gardening, domestic science. 
Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 





situated on the hill slepes. Well recommended.— Princiy al, Miss ROGERS. ° 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL, 


FOR —— transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines, 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required, 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing 


S t- MICHAEL’ BOGN OR. 
WOODARD (CHURCH OF ENGL cule SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Apply Miss B. A. WARD, B.Se., Lady Warden. 
OMESTIC Science for Elder Girls on the South Coast.—Large, 
beautifully appointed house, with delightful pleasure grouuus and tenn 
Courts overlooking the sea, Girls from 16 years are received for thorough training iy 


Domestic Economy, and may continue studies in French, pianoforte, violin, singing 
elocution, drawing, painting, and dancing.—Full particulars on application to D. 











c/o J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4: 
|: en EMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS, LID 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Trincipal: Miss M. DAVIK, B.A., London. 


Founded in 1900 this well-knewn First-class Residential School for Gtris has 
been removed to the recently acquired and enlarged estate of Wentworth, 





The Grounds front Bournemouth Bay and cover an area of ten acres. The 
School is perfectly equipped ior all purposes, Preparation for University, Domestic 
Science Department, &c. 

Iiiustrated Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth, College Road, 
Bournemouth. 

Ts 2s GRANGE, BUA TOR. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Head-Mistress: Miss L. C. DODD, 

Bracing climate, Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams, Large 

garden, 3 tennis-courts, swimming bath, gymuasium.—Apply the HEAD- 


MISTRESS, 


TP\UE DOWNS SCHOOL, PRESTON PARK, near BRIGHTON. 
RESIDE NTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principais: Miss WOODHEAD and Miss CLEARE, 

Sound education. Comprehensive curriculum. Modern methods, Preparation 
for universities. Girls over 16 years of age may specialize. Self-government and 
responsibility have developed successfully in this school.—For illustrated prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 


K DENSTEADS, HOME FARM SCHOOL, Crosby-on Eden, 


Cumberiand,—School ter Girls, 8 to 16. Sngiish, Mathematics 
aha Latin. Exceptional advantages for Singing, Pianoturte (Matthay Method) and 
Eurhythmics, Dairy and poultry farming included (10v acres), Farm produce 
provided—cream, butter, eggs. Six qualified Mistresses aud hospital trained 
inatron.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 

’ 
WATFORD. 


H. Seeariesth 2 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 


OXHEY LANE, 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele. 








Premct 





“ Watford 616.’ 





LAKE DISTRICT. Moun 
lergymen’s, 


oS: HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. 
SOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THI 


tain and sea air. Principal: Miss WHEELER, 
ministers’, and missionaries’ daughters. 


Mur CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

SEASCALE, CUMBABRLAND. 
(On the Board of Education's List of Efficient Schools.) 

Preparatory School for girls from eight to thirteen years of age. 

Upper School, consisting of tive residential houses, modern classrooms, laboratory 

and gymnasium. Gives a sound education on pub slic school lines, 

Good playing field, excellent golf links, riding, safe bathing. 

Escort from Huston, Crewe, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester and Carlisle. 

For prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Special terms ior « 
Entire charge if desired. 








st ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
VOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLEKGY AND LAITY. 


MARGARET FLOOD, 
Cambridge 

Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term: Daughters of Laity, £40 a term 

Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions af the Foundation 


Head-Mistress: Miss M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 





and Training Colleges may bg had on app lication to the SECRETARY, C.8.M.M.G.,, 
67 Great Portland StrectyW. 1, ‘Telephone; Langham 1893, 





Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTKESS, 
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ae 
T 
Mistress: Miss L 
Head-Mistres 





OWNS SCHOOL SEAFORD. 


UCRE ITLA CAMERON, Honours School of 


odern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 


Brac ing 


YT, MAR 
SS srigLin: 


education op 
examinations. E 
value of £40 and 
on the result of @ 


. 20t 
on Septem per) MISTRESS. 


GARET’S 
}SHIRE (recognised 
Public School 


xtensive gro 
£30 per ant 


n examinatit 
h.—Full par 


g air from Downs and sea. 


“SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 


i by the Board of Education).—Modern 





lines. Preparation for Universities and other 
unds and playing fields. Two Scholarships of the 
1um will be offered to girls under 14 on May Ist, 
mn to be held in June, 192 4. Autumn Term be; gins 
ticulars and illustrate “d Prospectus sent on applica- 





rT BRANDON’S BRISTOL. 
Ss * scHOOL FOR THE DAUG UTERS OF THE CLERGY. 


Patrons: THE —— Tl 


Fees: 
and Laundry. 


ea are given In sp 
Bursar’ not daughters of Clergymen, are received on higher terms. 


A few girls, 


Good Grounds, 


,atroness : 


Head Mistress : Miss E, M ALMOND, 


Colleg 


with Gymni 


id at Westbury. 
Playing Fie 4 for the Universities (Entrance and Scholarships), and for other 


Girls are prepare 
Qualifying Examil 
One Scholarship 
an Examination t 
of the 
_n 


1ations. 


IE BISHOP or BRISTOL, AND ELEVEN OTHER BISHOPS, 
THE Ducukss Oy BEAUFORT. 

M.A., Oxon. (late Classical Lecturer, Westfield 

Univ ersity of London). 


£70-£73, including Me« ileal Attendance, Music (Piano and Class Singing), 


veclal cases. 


wsium, Act Room, Sanatorium, Tennis Courts, and 


of the value of £35 per annum will be awarded as the result of 


» be held tn 


Clergy of the Church of 
ily to the HEAD-MISTRESS for full particulars. 


June. Age limit, 10-14 (inclusive), Only daughters 
England are clig zib le, 





ove ERDALE SCHOO 


650 feet above sea level. (iormerly at Settle, Yorks.) 


N. Staffs. 
Heat Mistress M 


0 0 PAREN 
Wife (botl 

or two more chil 
and Norland Nur 


England, Own cows, poul 


Fuller's sera 





iss E. M PIC 





1 University 
iren of nurs 


se kept. Well-appointed house and nursé 
try. Highest references exchanged.—M.D., c/o 


, 


wz Offices, 9¢ 


L FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 


KARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab). Boarders only. 


(ooo COLLEGE.—12 Scholarships and Exhibitions 
J (not open to members of Colle ge or pA School). These include 5 af £86 
(increased to £100 for special merit); “ James of Hereford’ Scholarship of £3, for 
boys born or brought up in He refordshire ; R.A.M.C, Scholarship of £50 (preference 
to sons of Fallen Officers), Awards made for all-round excellence, or special proficiency 
in any main subject. Preliminary Examination (at Candidates’ own Schools & 
Tucsday, May 20th, Final Examination (at Cheltenham), Wednesday and Thursday, 
May 28th and 29th, 1924.—Apply: BURSA'R, Cheltenham Colle ge. 


YRAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL inseepensted by Royal Charter, 
President The EARL STRADBR at 
Head-Master: F. W. STOC KS, Esq., . 
APPLICATIONS for VACANCIES should be meade to tue “HEAD-MASTER or 
SECRETARY. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class ws NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master: H. V. PLUM, 














Scholastic Agencies. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLIS HMENTS. 
DOMESTIC ECO NOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & Co., 
86 Sackville Strect, London, W.1. Telephone: Re; sgent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will alse be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of trai ning in Domestic ke nomy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 











NTS ABROA 





D “OR ( G WU. AR ‘DIANS.- -A Doctor and 
Graduates) with young family wiil receive one 
ery age P.N.E.U. methods, Trained Governess 
ies in South of 





) New Bond Street, W. 1. 





pe TE PRINCIPALS OF ELMWOOD SCHOOL, 


HARROGAT!I 
more than half ar 
Vacancies for three 








Bous’ 


K, abe openit 


i a branch in Geneva for thirty pupils, of whom not 


English, 58 rund ¢ education in modern languages, art, and music, 





ih M 





guineas yearly.—Apply the SECRETARY, 

















’ Sebeels “and Colleges. 








M A2 G3 


A. LEACH L 


SENIOR, 


b COLLEGE, 
JUNIOR, PREPARATORY. 


ENGINEERING SECTION, 


Vrincipals— 
EWIis, M.A. (Pembroke College, Camb.). 


W. LEACH LEWIS (Caius College, Camb.). 





YHURCHER’S COLLEGE, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 


J Head-Master, F, E. Woodall, M.A,, F.R.G.S. (late of Oundle School). Fees, 


£2 5 3s, 10d. 3 38, 10d. per te I 


md All ap pli 


ications to the HEAD-MASTER’S SECRETARY, 





wr ‘7. PETE TER’S SC CHOOL, | Y ORK. —An Examination for Se holar- 


hips and Exhibitions, 


22nd and : 23rd May. 


) COLLEGE. — An Examination for THREE 
FOUNDATION Ss HOLARSHIP' S$ of 90 guineas each, and for Exhibitions 


] RADFIELI 


of 60 and 40 guinca 


sand £30, w 


varying from £50 to £15, is held annually on the 


ill be held on 17th and 18th June, Entry forms can 


be obtained from the SECRET ARY, | Dradfield College, Berks, 


»ENDCOMB COLLEG 


May 16th 
of £60 per annum 


and 17th for 
Particulars « 





E.—An Examination will be held on 
the award of an Open Scholarship of the value 
an be obtained from the Head-Master, Rendcomb 


College, Cirencester, by whom entries should be received not later than May 5th. 





hes FORD 
An Examinat 


awarding of One 5 


downwards, open t 


saine date may con 
of work will be exp 





ion will be 
holarship, Vv 
3 und 
for one 
scted For } 





SCHOOL, WIMBOKNE. 
held during the last week in May, 1924, for the 
slue £100, and Five other Scholarships, value £60 
er 14, on June Ist, 1924. Boys under 15 on the 
of the £60 Scholarships, but a much higher standard 
articulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





{ITY 

¥ 

Seven Entrance 
£15 15s. per annun 


four years, will be 
Full particul 
Victoria Embankn 





ims a 


er 


OF 


Scholarships 





LONDON SCHOOL. 


(Classical, Modern and Science) of the value of 


1 for 3 years, will be open for competition in May next. 
One Sassoon Scholarship of the value of £10, increasing to £35 per annum in 
vn for competition in June next. 


} 
nd Kntrance 
t, E.C. 


Forms of A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary at the School, 





- OW TO B ;ECOME A NAVAL OFFICER” (Revised Edition), 


containing 
(age limits, 13 year 
Dartmouth, with in 
of life at the Col 


21 Old Bond s 





inh a CONCIS€ 
s 4 months t 


form the regulations reiating to the entry of Cadets 
© 13 years & months) into the Royal Naval College 


structions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description 


GIE VES, Ltd (Pi iblication Dept.), “* Koyal Navy House,” 


mdon, W i 





NIGGLE SM ICK SC HOOL. —Four Scholarships will be offered 


in June.—t 
Yorke 
Yorks 


urther deta 


iis from the BURSAR, Giggteswick School, Settle, 





I URHAM Si 





Tuesday May 
Application Forms 
Durham, on or bef 


Bt DWORTH Hie 





‘HOOL.— 


SHIPS, rangi 


ng in annt 


c andid lat 
to be filled 
re May 1 it 
ad Master 


he examination for KING’S SCHOLAR- 
tal value from £20 to £70, will begin at 9 a.m. on 
es nrust be under 15 on September 21st, 1924. 
up and sent to the Chapter Clerk, The College, 
h.—For further particulars apply to Games R. D. 
School House, Durham. 








BINGDON 
t Highly qual 


buildings, including 
thall, Cricket 


ips, Marcel 





SCHOOL, BERKS.—Publie School Education. 


ifled staff 


Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford Fine 


Chapel, Laboratories, Gymaasium, Workshop, Koathouse, &c. 
Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees £81. Entrance 


Apply W 


M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master 





Wit ANGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—A Public School 


endowed), 220 boys in four houses, Strong staff of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates rh rough preparation for all examinations and the Universities, First- 


Class Engineeri ng Som. 


Swimming, 4 


For Eutry apply 


y HEAD-MAS 





Recognized by Army Council and Air Ministry, O.T.C. 


£90 per annum. 


os eess rom BOTS azev Gisais, 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARK AND TUITION, 

Mesers. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Beat Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to ALD 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be po. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

Telephone: Central 5053. 





SS CHOOLS Information and _ carefully considered 
& advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
‘ivnUTOB’S Scholastic Agents, 
who have many years’ experience and extensive informa- 
tion of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 
= occupation at home and abroad. 
AREERS. Write for free bookiets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CARER.’ 
61 CONDUIT STREBT, LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones: Gerrard 3272 and 3273 








Private Cuition, Kc. 


5 limes EDUCATION and TRAINING of the BACKWARD BOY. 
MR, EDWARD GRIERSON’S SYSTEM, 





Two recent testimonials :— 

“ My boy arrived home, as you predicted, looking fat and well. We sce a great 
change in him, both physically and a All our friends, including our doctor, 
are struck by the change. My wife and | are both very zr ateful for what you have 
already done for him, and we hope his pr rogress will continue, 

From a Parent, after first term. 

“ T thank you very much for the change for the better we already notice in ane -, 
which is certainly due to the care and attention you are giving him \ has such a 
high opinion of you, and seems so anxious to do well, that with patience we feel sure 
you will gradually be able to fit him for a successful career.’ 

The result, six years later, from the pupil iene If 

“* T have now nearly finished my five years’ apprenticeship as an Electrical Engines er; 
After leaving Broadham Manor I gained two certificates of the Royal Society of Ar 
one for English and one for French ; then I passed the London Matriculation, and { 
am now an inter B.Sc, of London University. [I am writing this not for self praise, 
but as an appreciation of the good work you did for me, and of the excellent teachings 
aud advice obtained under your supervision.” 

Prospectus and full particulars, 

Address, Broadham Manor, Oxted, Surrey. 





R. G. W. HARRIS, B.A. (Honours) Cantab., who has had 





P* much experience and much success, prepares PUPIL» lor the ioliowing exam 
1,C.5., First Conjoint, Entrance schol arship: Littlego, Responsions, Bank of England, 
Law Prelim., London Matric., Oxford and Cambridge Locals, Junior Adminisirative, 
Individual tuition and small classes.—lor particulars apply 4 Rathboue Place, W, 1, 
Tel. Museum 4596. 





a eee ee CHARLES SEYMOUR 


will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC S’HAKING, 


Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulatiou, Reciting, and Correct Speaking, 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATHS, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, aud Ladies, 401 Strand (Opposite Hotel Cecil), W.C. 2. 





YRINCIPAL of good school in Somerset is prepared to receive 
two girts uncer twelve at special inciusive fees to enlarge Preparatory 


side. Gentlemen’s <a, ouly Box 1219, c/o Spectator, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, W 2 





_a, THE BEASLEY TREATMENT.—The only 
rational one. Cloth bound volume free from KE, J, Ketiey, Tarrangower, 
Willesde HY a L ine, N.V WwW. 








hain. pr Wr. 





_— MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. 


Good Stories, &c., required. 
Send stamp for prospectus to 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, E.C, 4. 





i. S. TYPEWRITTEN 10d. per 1,000 words. Carbon copies 3d. 


per 1,000 words, Duplicating. Trans a Accuracy and dispatch, 





TEL, Wellington, Somerset, 





MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Koad, London, 5.W. 
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OURNALISM AND SHORT STORY WRITING. — Private 
Tuition by Mr. Robert Machray, B.A. Cantab. The Misses NEAL and 
fuckE R, Walter House, 52 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 





UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales for 
Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs.—Mr. ARTHUR H. STOCK- 
WELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. No reading fees. Typewriting 
unessential. Established 1898. 


EARN Authorship, Journalism, Article or Story Writing. 


A Postal Lessons: expert tuition. Recommended by leading Kaltors.— Write 
for “* Guide to Authorship,” London College of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle St., W. 1. 


| Dace Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
! 








‘4 «to write, what to write about, where to sell, Expert guidance, rea! training. 
lestrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street. S.W. 1. 





ry YPEWRITING, 1s. 1,000 words; carbon 3d. Reduction quan- 
tity. Iegible writing speciality. 200 testimonials, including Helen Mathers,’ Est, 
1909,— Expedient Typing Co. (1), 69 Lower Clapton Road, K.5. "Phone : Dalston 4274, 


Y Ginchpaindengt see” AND DUPLICATING: 
MSS. Is. per 1,000 words, 
Miss N YANCY McFARLANE ( Oo), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, 











Gours, Xr. 





qysvasce TRAVELLERS CLUB. 





PRICE INCLUDES HOTELS AND RAIL, 


£11 11s, LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Ho‘%els and Excursions, Rigi, Burgen- 
stock, &c, 

£16 16s. ROME Tours, also extended Tours to NAPLES, FLORENCE, VENICE, 

£16 16s, VENICE AND ITALIAN LAKES, MILAN, STRESA, GARDONE- 
RIVIERA, 





INustrated Booklet, Hon. Sec., Colonel FERGUSSON, C.M.G., 
24k Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 





FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines wil be found on page 520. 


Botels, Whdros, Kr. 


N DEVON.—A few PAYING GUESTS received. Well 
e appointed old manor house, Good winter climate. Dairy produce. Good 
cuisine. Moderate terms. Near goif.—TABORK, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple. 


i ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jeving- 

ton Gardens. Best locality, central Brightness, conveuience, comfort. 

ict includes various fruits and dairy produce.—Mrs. P. M. ReGERs (cookery 
diploma) 

















1 UESTS received in private country house. Terms from 3} gns, 
; week inclusive. —DALGLEISH, The Lodge, Pembury, Tunbridge Wells. 
"Phone 63 Pembury. 


T BOURNEMOUT?#E HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 

Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. ‘Leautiiul position on West 

Clitf overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse: Resident Physician (M.D.). 
Telep.: 34 











Financial, &e. 
| EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 


Inns and Hotcls managed by the ‘Pe ople’ s Kefreshment House Association, Ltd. 





P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. _ George’ 8 ‘House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 











Miscellaneous. 
1 ARSON’S. 


Manufacturers of THE ORIGINAL AN TI- CORROSION PAINT. Unequalled 
for the protection of all exposed wood, iron, brick and compo surfaces. Made in 
all a, For patterns and particulars write 

VALTER CARSON & SONS, Battersea, London, S.W. 11. 








8. A TOOTH. 


And extra for Mctal Plates paid for Discarded Artificial Teeth (Old only wanted). 
Cash by return, £20 oz, paid for Platinum, Corresponding high prices paid for 
@isused Jewellery in any condition, (Bankers; The Midland Bank, Ltd,) 


B, W. DEMBO, 7 The Mall, Clifton, Bristol, 








SUIT, OVERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored 

successfully. For descriptive booklet and price list, write THE INVISIBLE 
REPAIR COMPANY, Dept. Sp., St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4 
"Phone: City 1170. We collect. 


REAL SAVING. — WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 

COSTUMES, &c., equal to new, Write for descriptive price sist or send 
garments for free estimate, or we collect—LONDON TURNING CO, (Dept, A.), 
16, Chardmore Road, London, N. 16, "Phone: Dalston 4777. 


ry HE BEST WAY 10 GET GOOD BACON. Send for aside 
of Fisher's “ Peerleas"’ (about 42 Ibs.) at 10)d. per ID, (smoked or unsmoked), 
rail paid, guaranteed prime quality and to keep for two months, Compare this 
price with any —., List free. Cash or satisfactory references, 
WM. FSSHER, Bacon Curer, Bristol. 











London, W. 


——— 
HAvE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 


Jrest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and © Te 
from £2 . Specimens sent free.—HENRY Bb. WARD, 57 riginal 


Morten! ste 





RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHY. 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold anc 


or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. 


i Silver Jewelle 


—Highest y ly 


12s 


Gok, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not phe ‘a 


accepted, pares 
ry (otokey 


Estd. 1859, 





the Union Cockroach Paste, Guaranteed to compk 


BOOTS Branches, 


the sole makers3:—HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road. 
Js. 6d., 28, 8d., or 58., post free, or from Chemists, Army and Navy Stores, 


PuE only absolute Cockroach Exterminator is « Blattis® 


tely destroy them tj 


Sheffield, 1; ns 
aud 








ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Illustrated Booklet 
residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts 
Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental Neurasthenics 
Invalids, &c.).— Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STORE | 
Medical, &e., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford’ Street, W.1, 


—--.,... 
describing 

Town, coe 
8, Mater 
General Manager’ 











ruptedly an assurance for £1 


at the end of the term. 


Equitable 


Mansion House Street, Londen, 


No Shareholders. 


ee, 


If the bonus lately declared continues uninter. 
000 payable 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), which 
costs about £40 a year, will produce £1,500 


Life 


Assurance Society 


EC.2, 


W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager. 


No Commission 








BY PROF. HARLEY PARK 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “‘ Uric Acid and the 


“He gives most reliable and up-to-date 
—Lady’ 


restoration of the hair are simple, lucid and 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 


Areata,” “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” “ Anemia ar 1d th 
“Everybody should read this book.’ '—Scots man. 


upon the causes, and cure, of all scalp and hair troubles. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 


ER. 
Ha 


information 
” 


s Pictorial. 


“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 


con\ incing g 


—Medical Recor a 


Send 2d. postage for a copy of this clever and instructive Book te 


37), 


117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W. 1. 
Consultations I*ree. ’Phone: 


Victoria 2215. 





(Regd. Trade Mark) 


Js indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT'S OF 
LITERARY MAN’S S 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING 


The clean, smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on tab 





point acts as distributor, and papers are fastened 


Replace pin-stopper. 








JOUR flower-loving invalid would appreciate a box of sweet 
spring flowers, post free Mt la from The Whins, Bushmills, Uister, 


NO HEATING OR MESSING IN USE. 


SECCOTINE 


Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, 
in the Kitchen and in the Drawing- 


room. 


FICE. 
TUDY. 
ROOM. 


le or in drawer. 


Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube—the cone 


sheets inserted. 


—books repaired—hundreds of services effectively rendered. 


Tube 4}d. (vest pocket), 6d. and od. Sold everywhere. 


McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., 


BELFAST. 








Mare 


THE 
SOM 
THE 
TIM 
THE 
THI 
GOl 
Thir' 


chap! 


} | 
book 


the 








Gotha, 
vols, 


Cather 

















. Fd 
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[Waar yee will | 


at 7s. 6d. net 
NEW FICTION 
Humour 


cHE NERVOUS WRECK . 
THE NI by E. J. Rath 





Mystery 
SOME ROGUES AND DAPHNE a 
by Raymond Tremayne. | 


Love and Character | 
‘HE AMAZING PADRE - 
aia by Margaret IVheeler | 
TIME OF THRESHING - 
by Helen de Courcy Wilson | 
THE MAID OF STONYSTREAM | aoe, 
by Faith Baldwin 

Action 

THE PURPLE SILENCES 


by Helen Nicholson 
© 
GODS OF ew GRUB STRerri 
by A. St. John Adcock & E. O. Hoppe } 
portraits of and 32 | 


contemporary authors 








Thirty-two 


from 
Sampson Low’s 


100 Southwark Street S25 


chapters by the bey of the Buckman. A very pleasant | 
hook indeed.”—Lall Mall Gacetie. 7s. 6d, net. 
Take your choice at all Booksellers or | 
Librarics and send for full Spring List. 

} 

{ 








2 


97. 097. 97, 
SP 


He 


ea 
: 


ea ee a a aS as Ses Ses eee 


OXFORD | 


HIS series, hitherto devoted 
the Classics of the Romantic 


offers not the complete works of authors, 
but books, minor com- 
It collects specially the criticism 
writings of the first or 
well-known and 
Jowett’s on 


é 


chiefly to 
Movement, 


collections of 
literary 


selections, 
pass. 
and other fine 
alternative versions of 
Memoirs and. Essays 
Changes of Habit and Casuistry. 


R. J. C. SQUIRE said in the Observer: 
“This is one of the most interesting of 
all such series. With any volumes in 


a man might 
do worse than get the complete list and order 
all the books in it which he had never heard 
ot—or, if he has heard of them all, never seen. 
pleasure in discover- 


poets, 
books, 


such as 


~~ 


——— 


uw 


estas 


it an intelligent reader is safe; 


~~, (7 
Rene: 


There is always a great 
ing that good books are more numerous than 
one had supposed.” 


HE latest volume is a selection of LORD 
DE TABLEY’S poems, edited by JOHN 
DRINKWATER. 


Green Cloth boards, with gilt ornaments, 3s. 6d. 
net. Full list on application. 
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Truth of the Great War at Last ! 
PLAYING THE GAME 


By E. G. Jellicoe (Grays Inn). 12s. 6d. net. 


The book is the most outspoken and realistic awakening 
yet published of the origin and progress of Imperialism, 
Judaism, and ‘Transatlanticism in Britain’s 20th century 
diplomacy and national polity, and shows what playing 
the game has done for Christianity, Civilisation, and the 
world at large. ‘[he author, with forensic fearlessness, 
unmasks the greatest tragedy in history, and successfully 
probes the German Kaiser bubble and U.S.A 
domination in British character. 


JOUN LONG, LTD., 12, 13, 14 Norris 


Street, Haymarket, London 











JUST PUBLISHED. 
The LAW relating to 


LUNACY. 


By SIR H. S. THEOBALD, K.C., 


late a Master in Lunacy. 


Price £2 10s. net, Postage 9d. 


A collection of the statute and case law on the subject, including 
the Poor Law so far as relevant, and the origin, growth and present 
condition of the administrative machinery provided for the care 
and protection of lunatics and their estates. 





STEVENS & SONS, 
119 & 120 Chancery Lane, 


QTOCK EXCHANGE YEAR BOOK, 1923, 27s.; 
London Directory with County Suburbs, 27s, 6d., 1925; Maupassant’s Novels, 

complete in English, 10 vols., £3; Ency. Biblica, 4 vols., hait morocco, £3 3s, : Jewitt’s | 
Ceramic Art Great Britain, 2 tS , 1878, £2 28, ; Conrad's Notes on Life and Letters. 
- edit., 1921, 21s, ; Conrad’s The Rescue, ist edit., 1920, 21s.; The Equinox, 

O rar , £15; Green’s History Englis h People, 4 vols 1877, £3 35. ; Lord Morley’s | 
Works, 15 vols,. £15 15s. ¢ Geo. Eliot’s Works and Life, 24 vols, Almanach de | 
Go ha, ranging from 1801 to 1843, 24 vols., £5 5s, ; ¥ ule’ s Travels of aoe Polo, 2 | 
vols., 1903, £4 48, WANTED, Farrer’s Eaves of the World, 2 vols., 1917; Scott's | 
Cathe dra! Bi lilders,—E, Baker's Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham, , 


LIMITED, 
London, W.C. 2 
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SANE SEX BOOKS. 


There are Sex Books and Sex Books 
forward information there is only one » che ice, and 


For clean, honest, straight- | 
that is The Life 


and Race Series, published by the proprietors of the 6d. Monthly 

Magaczir = ealth and EMiclency.’ rt »oks do not pander to | 
weakness or prejudice, and cannot po ibl y be confused with the | 
other kind of literature sold in certain quarters | 


A TEXT-BOOK OF 

SEX EDUCATION 8/- 

By WALTER M,. GALLICH AN. 

rd valuable book on a subject of 
sing interest. 


THE CRITICAL AGE 
OF WOMAN 6/9 
Difficulties. By Dr. G. By WALTER M. GALLICHAN, 
COURTENAY BEALE. A book that should cheer many a 
woman on the verge of the meno- 


SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY pause. 


WISE WEDLOCK 6/9 | | 


The aay Sao . Volume on | 
I 


Bi By Jr, 4, 
tou RTEN AY "BEALE. 


THE REALITIES OF 
MARRIAGE 6/9 


A Complete Answer to Marita! 


; 9/6 | GIRL D . 
Bh Dew ° ithentio edition. | The pepe Life for Girls. al 
by 208 c PRALL. By MONA B AIRD. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY BOYHOOD 3/« 


OF MARRIAGE 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN, | Boy 


of Life presented to 


8/- | The Facts 


2 genuine ge to break ore | 1 ay ( *H. ARLES THOMPSON, 
the wall o ignorance which | 
ob scures the truth about sex HOW TO LOVE 3/- 
relations. | ihe _ vf Courtship and 
STERILE iH y WALTER M. GALLICHAN, 
| MARRIAGES 6/9 | YOUTH AND 
By J. DULBERG, M.D., J.t P MAIDENHOOD 3/- 
Medical Referee to the Man- | QO, Gey Knowledge for Young 





; chester and Salford County 


Courts, 


People. 


By WALTER M. GALLICHAN, 





| MANHOOD _—_—_—_s_s3/- | THE LURE OF LOVE 3/- 
| am acts of Life presented to A Manual for Future Brides sot 
, ae ~~ . , benedicts. By Dr, ROBERT- 
| By CHARLES THOMPSON. SON WALLACE, M.B., CM, 
MATRIMONY mi 3/- THE NEW ANATOMY 
ut irri e. . 
he Mos A % AIRD. “s | OF HEALTH 4/- 
: | A Complete Home Course of 
WOMANHOOD 3/- | Training fo: ys 
| of Life for Women. | Culture, by 
i‘ MON A BAIRD. | “ Health wn Efficiency.” 
Lach price includes postage and a copy of “ Health and Efficiency.” 
Send Cheque or P.O. to | 
’ | 
HEALTH PROMOTION LTD., 
182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. | 
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THE BOLSHEVIK 
PERSECUTION 


OF CHRISTIANITY 
By Capt. Francis McCullagh 


PRESS VIEWS 








“ Captain McCullagh has written an amazingly full book, 
which will be provocative of much thought—and, possibly, 
of action,—for it is definite and documented as well as 
dramatic.’’—J/lustrated London News. 


“A great book, and a moving book, by a man who writes 
with conviction describes in thrilling terms the whole 
tremendous scene when a saint confronted a gang of savage 
revolutionaries.”"’—Datly Mail. 

“An impressive, an alarming, picture of the methods by 
which the Bolsheviks are trying to stamp out religion in 
Russia.”"— Times. 

‘‘ Deserves a place in the library of every man concerned 
for the fate of religion and of democratic institutions.” 
—Irish Indep endent. 

a story all Catholics 
Universe, 


“It must be read to be believed 

should read as they read the lives of the Martyrs.’’- 

“A very valuable book . of the highest utility as a 

magazine of facts—clearly seen and eloquently described.” 
—Sunday Times. 

“One of the most poignant narratives published in recent 





years.’’—Sunday Chronicle. 
“An historical work of very great value 18s net 
- Which must always rank as an authority.” Illustrated 
—Glasgow Herald. 








JOHN MURRAY, LONDON, W, 1 











REVIEW. 


APRIIL,, 1924. 
By H. C. MINCcHIN, 
By W. BAILEY KEMPLING. 
By “ AuGuUR.” 





FORTNIGHTLY 


CONTENTS: 

BYRON: “FLAME AND POWER.” 
LORD BYRON IN MONUMENTAL RECORD. 
MACDONALD'S MASTERS. 
THE CRISIS IN ISLAM. By Demerrivs C. BovLcer, 
ANGORA AND THE CALIPHATE. By MAXWELL H. H, MACARTNEY. 
WITH TURKS AND GREEKS IN ANATOLIA. 

By Lieut.-Col. C. 
THE SEX BIAS OF “ MEASURE FOR MEASURE.” 
DOES GERMANY WANT PEACE ? 
GERMANY'’S ECONOMICAL RECOVERY : 


B. THACKERAY, D.S.O. 
By Joun Ber. 

A LETTER FROM BERLIN. 
By RoBERT CROZIER LONG. 


THE DECLINE OF BRITISH NAVAI, POWER. By ARCHIBALD Hurp. 
THE ADVENT OF LABOUR. By Sir J. A. R. MArRtottT, M.P. 
THE REVOLUTION THAT TARRIES. By Hotrorp KNicut. 
THE SEVEN COLOURS. By Captain J. F. S. Ross, 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


By S. M. ELtts, 








A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 


a. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 
2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bcokbinding. 


. We superintend the , classification, cataloguing, 
end cleaning of private libraries. 


4. We maintain a literary service bureau. 


5. We conduct a mail-order and telephone service which 
gives immediate and intelligent attention to all orders, 


Send for Catalogues 


JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 
350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
"Phenes— Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By cppointment to H.M. the King 
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X I TH Century and After 
April 1924 Numbe, | 
CONTENTS 3 ————______§ 
The Syrens of Discord. By Greorce H. Bowneg 
Foreign Policy of Czechoslovakia. By Dr. Eva 
Benes (Minister of Foreign Afiairs of the Cnc. | 
slovak Republic and ex-Prime Minister ), — i 
==| The London Traffic Scandal. 
= By Field-Marshal Sir Wixtu1am Roserrsoy Bart |S 
: G.C.B., G.C.M.G. a 
z Singapore. By Major-General Sir Grorcr Aston, K.C.B 
Unemployment :— 7 
(1) The ‘* Trade Facilities *’ Act. By the Right 
E. Huron Youne, MP. vis 
_Secretary to the Treasury, 1921-2). 
(2) The Ex-Service Man. By J. RB. 
(Assistant Secretary British Legion), 
Richard Jefferies.—I. By G. R. STIRLING Taytop 
Byron’s Suliote Bodyguard. 
By Commander Loxp Tr1GNmovrs, RN, 
Modernism in the Arts. By Detar Haroon Bayyeg, 
Spring in the Cairngorms. 
By Karuarine C 
E Forfarshire as a Royal County. 
=—|- Abd-el-Aziz-Ibn Sa’ud. 
: By Right Hon. Lorp BeLHavEN AND STENTON, CLE. 
The Berar Question Again. 

By Lieut.-Col. Sir WoLtseLey Haic, K.C.1LE.. ¢ MG 
Germany and Monarchism. By F. Serron Deiupp. 
Aduit Education in Rural Districts. 

By Evizasetu SANbeRSON Hatpayg, 
The Friends of War. 


By WALTER SiiAw Sparrow, 





Poplar—Apart from Politics. By SypnNey K. Pupips 
CONSTABLE : London Bombay Sydney, 


= 3s. net. 
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Hhen ordering your Maga 
“THE BEST OF ALL MAGAZINES.” 


“BLACKWOOD” 
FOR APRIL. 
CONTAINS 
Youth and the East.—lI.-V. 
From Two Points of View. 
Part I1.—His Friend’s Cousin. 


A Duffer’s Luck with Spinning Tackle. 
By Stephen Gwynn. 
By Shelland Bradley. 


iiecs 


An Episede in Mespot. 
Shelley. By 
By Heien Craham. 


Moira O'Neill 
The Highbrows. 
Crocediles. 

The Taking of Ormuz. 


By Captain C. R. S. Pitman 


By David Hannay 


Byron’s Biographer. By J. A. Strahan 
Musings without Method— 
The “Journal” of Henry Edward Fox—The 


Worship of Napoleon—Henry Fox's Remorse— 
The Unreality of the Socialist Govermmernt—Mr. 
Shaw’s Appeal for Pity. 






A Subscriber writes: “1 have pleasure i: 
scription for next year, ard would like at t 
gratulate you on the uniailing high st: 


* Blackwood.’ I have been a reader of it 
and as each number appears I know definitel; 
thoroughly enjoy it.” 

Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have “Blackwood’s 
Magazine’ sent by post monihly for 30s. yearly, or 15s. tot 
six months. 





45 Ceorge Street, 
Edinburgh. 
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ARGAINS in BOOKS.—MARCH Catalogue of PUBLISHERS 
NEW REMAINDERS, comprising hooks in most bran = of literatur 
Kargain Prices, Sent post free on request,—l. J. G LAISHES, 
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now offered at 
Remainder booksciler. 55 Wigmore Street, W, 1, 
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URIE’S LIST 


A WONDERFUL NEW NOVEL 
The Trail of the Amazons 


py GERARD SHELLEY oA 











nct 





LAT LG 


| »dian 


The ae et Fisherman 


PIERRE BRARY 


10/6 net 











This King Business 
Intimate Accounts of 
Royalty 


By F. L. COLLINS 





16 Illustrations 10/6 net 


UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF GUY DE MAUPASSANT 


} 


English by 
\ olun S if 





Laurie. 
(Now 


Marjorie 
BEL-AMI 


late | 
net 


into 
each. 


trans 
7 0 


newly 
Cloth. 
Ready). 
THIRTY YEARS AT BOW STREET 
POLICE COURT 


By W. T. EWENS 5/- net 





** Send for New Illust List. 
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T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 


30 New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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SPAIN TO-DAY 


By FRANK B. DEANIN, Out this week. 7s. 6d. 
An arresting account, by a former J]’ress Attaché to the British | 
bassy at Madrid, of the corruption and inefficiency which are | 





ringing Spain every day nearer to disaster. 





GERMANY IN 
ly M. PHILIPS PRICE, 


TRANSITION 


has spent the 
tics in that country 


last four years 
from 1918 


by a man who 
of the policies and par 
1923 


\ brilliant analysis, 
(ermany, 
the end of 





THE REMAKING OF RUSSIA 


By K. WIEDENFELD. Keady shortly. 3s. 6d. 
An unliassed reply, by the first German Ambassador to Moscow 
after the Treaty of Rappallo, to the question “ How is Com- 
insm actually working in Russia?” 





THE LABOUR 
WHO’S WHO 
d. 1924, Paper 5s, 


tous first appear- 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
Its Cause and Cure 
By 


Cloth 3s, 


Uoth 7s, ¢ 


on 











MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, Paper 3s. 6d. 











FULL NEIV ¢ ILOGUE SENT FREE TO APPLICANTS 
THE LABOUR PUBLISHING COMPANY LTD. 


‘GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 





Critical Ventures in 


Modern French Literature 
ARNOLD WHITRIDGE. 8s. 6d. net. 
1 Stendhal, Sainte-Beuve, Gérard de Nerval, Barbey 
D’Aurévilly, Villiers de l’Isle-Adam, Théodore de 


| 
|| Banville, Marie Lenéru, Sacha Guitry, and Anatole 
i} France. 


| 
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Everyday Psychology for Teachers 
By FREDERICK ELMER Botton. 10s. 6d. net. 


Professor of Education, University of Washington 


|} This book has been written for an ever-widening public; for 
| the young teacher who wishes to get a right start in his or 
l) her profession by becoming acqu tainted with the principles 
I] of the subject; for the older teacher who wishes to | th 
jj results of experiment and research that have met with mos 
| favour; ; nd for the great number of people te 






|} subject of education, who wish to have 
i| youth of to-day the worthy citizens of to-morrow. 





The Enjoyment and use of Colour 


By WALTER SARGENT. 10s. 6d. net. 
Vrofessor of Art Education, University of Chicago. 

\| The book presents a definite and practical introduction to 

|| the study of colour. It aims to help those who would like 

more about colour and to increase the enjoyment 


1 30 know 
| of colour in nature and art, 





BOOKS IN DEMAND 
| . a oa Hi : with st - baie sg ” | 


Mankind at the Crossroads 








By Professor I. M. E AST, l6s. net. 
of Harvard University 
DEAN INGE says in the Evening Standard ** America 
seems to be taking the lead in the discussion of sociological 
problems from the standpoint of race hygiene. ... Professor 
1] East of Harvard deals with most of these questions in an 
|| admirably sane manner in his new hook, ‘ Mankind at the 
i Crossroads,’ but Professor East devotes special attention to 
1 the food supply of the world, and I have not seen this 
I} ubject discussed as widely and lucidly before.’’ 


Prospectus on application. 





‘““In the romance of modern tinvention 
there are not many tales more remarkable 
than this.’’ Scolsiman, 





From Immigrant to Inventor 


ID + ’ ) > 
By Micuaet Purin, 18s. net 
of Columbia University. 
i) ‘His is a most inspiring book.’—-The Times J rary 
Suppplement, 
‘This autobiography of Michael Pupin 








interest, and well deser udy by educ 
‘TI have never read so plain a story of the g 


ves s 








science, told for those who have no knowledge o 
Saturda I etm. 
* Little caverns of History the darkness of 
hich on ily the to ol of the specialist can 
dissolve. Birminghe Post 











History of oom 


By Professor A, T, O_msreap. 30s. net. 

















Professor of History, Curater of the Oriental 
Museum, University of Illinois 
i} ‘One of the first to furnish us with a really trustworthy 
account of Assyria’s true significance in the world of antiquity; 
for Professor Olmstead has the surpassing ability to make 
kings, priests, and ordinary men and women inhabit his 
pas ~ which swarm and bustle by aid of his magic w = all 
|| th vividness of the cinematograph.’’—Birmingham Px. 
‘His book is at the same time learned and re adable. 7. 
| Nation and The Atheneum. 
Prospectus on application. 
* Distinguished by taste and scholarship,’ 
—WNation. 
A Hist f Musi 
» ° : y 
By Paut Lanpormy, 10s. 6d. net. 
of the University of Paris. 
Translated by F. H. MARTENS. 
\| “As a fair-minded conspectus it is admirable.’—T7he Jimes 
| Literary Supplement. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
7 BEAK STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE 





ISLAM AND THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF THE MUSULMAN 
By ANDRE SERVIER 


Translated by A. S. MOSS-BLUNDELL 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net 
THE NATURE OF LOVE 


By EMMANUEL BERL 
Translated by FRED ROTHWELL 
Demy 8vo. 

OUT OF THE SHADOWS 
By WINIFRED JAMES 

With 16 Illustrations, 
ELIZABETHANS 

By A. H. BULLEN 


Demy 8vo. 


DEMOCRACY 


Being an abridged Edition for popular use of “ The Limits 
of Pure Democracy.” 


By W. H. MALLOCK 
With a Preface by His Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net 
THREE PLAYS OF AESCHYLUS: 
Agamemnon, Choephoroe, Eumenides 
Translated into English Verse by 

G. M. COOKSON 


Crown 8vo. 


12s, 6d. net 


Demy 8vo. 15s, net 


10s. 6d. net 


Ss. net 


THE GOLDEN HIND: A Quarterly 
of Art and Literature Vol. II, No. 6. 
Edited by CLIFFORD BAX and AUSTIN O. 
SPARE 


6s. net 


TWO SPORTING BOOKS 


RAMBLINGS OF A RABBIT 
By HENRY GRIERSON 

Demy 8vo. With 16 Illustrations, 

MY GOLFING LIFE 

By SANDY HERD 

lVith a forewerd by FIELD-MARSHAL EARL 
HAIG. Profusely Illustrated. 


Demy 8vo. 





12s, 6d. net 


10s. 6d. net 





FICTION at 7s. 6d. net. 












THE UNSEEMLY ADVENTURE No. 4 
(3rd large impression) — 
By RALPH STRAUS 
PEACE IN OUR TIME |Pyouta 
(3rd large impression) BER 
By OLIVER ONIONS | 
GEORGIAN STORIES, 1924 [PP hoi 
| The Ind 
YESTERDAY: A Tory Fairy Tale }e Acme 


By NORMAN DAVEY 


a ake | 
THE TRANSACTIONS OF | 
OLIVER PRINCE | 
By ROBERT ERSTONE FORBES | 

| 


MISS LINN 

By DOUGLAS GOLDRING | 
. a. . aa , . . rr 
GHOSTS IN DAYLIGHT: A Volume | 
of Short Stories | 
By OLIVER ONIONS 





THE UNIVERSAL ART SERIES | 

| 

Edited by FREDERICK MARRIOTT 

MODERN ENGLISH | 
ARCHITECTURE 

By CHARLES MARRIOTT, 


“ Modern Movements in Painting” 


Author — of 


Medium 8ve. Profusely illustrated. 21s, net | 


OIL PAINTING 
By HAROLD SPEED 
Medium 8vo. Profusely Illustrated. 21s, net 
Both an historical and a practical treatise with special 
reference to art students. Mr. Speed shows pictures in 
different processes of development, and lays down a theory 
of oil painting which is likely to be of the utmost interest 
to students. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
VOL. 1. FROM GIOTTO TO TURNER 


Medium 8vo. With 1006 Illustrations. 25s, net 


ART IN ADVERTISING 
By R. P. GOSSOP 


With several coloured illustrations 
white. 


also 100 in black and 


Medium 8vo. About 25s. net 





Chapman & Hall Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 
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